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Switzerland ; or a Journal of a Tour 
and Residence in that Country in 
the ‘Years 1817, 1818, and 1819: 
followed by an Historical Sketch on 
the Manners and Customs of Ancient 
and Modern Helvetia, tn which the 
Events of our own Time are fully 
detailed, together with the Causes to 
which they may be referred. By 
L. Simond, author of a Journal of 
a Tour and Residence in Great 
Britain, 2 vols, 8vo. pp. 1168, Lon- 
don, 1822. 

Mr. Smnonp is well known, to the 

Continental public at least, by his 

Tour in Great Britain, which was 

published in.1816, with great success, 

Though born a Frenchman, yet be- 

coming an early exile of the revolution, 

in which his father and-brother perish- 
ed at the siege of Lyons in 1793, he 

Jearned to forget many of the. preju- 

dices of his countrymen against Eng- 

land, and was, periiaps, the first French 
writer that ever spoke of us with impar- 
tiality, Passing many years of his banish- 
ment in America, heacquired a complete 
knowledge of the Enylish language, 
and in the transition from a despotic 
nionarchy to a republic, he soon learn- 
ed to appreciate the merits of a govern- 
ment like that of England, in which 
the mouarchical and democratic prin- 
ciple are equally combined and pre- 
served, Those who have read Mr. 
Simond’s former work, will be glad to 
see a new production from his pen, 
even though on a subject which has 
been much amplified by previous 
travellers and historians. But much 
as has been written on Switzerland, an 
intelligent traveller like Mr. Simond 
could not fail to find enough that is in- 
teresting and even novel in a country 
remarkable for its geography, the man- 
ners and customs of its inhabitants, the 
diversity of its local government, and 
its military character, which had so 
much influence on the European wars 
of the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries. 

Switzerland seems composed of cle- 

wenis the most heterogeneous; for, 





notwithstanding its geographical posi- 
tion and mountain enclosure, and the 
pastoral life of its inhabitants,—notwith- 
standing its peaceable character and 
attachment to religion and morals; the 
Swiss are not only a warlike people, 
but, the readiness with which they have 
engaged in wars in which they had no 
national object, has become proverbial, 
and the word Swiss is but another 
name for a man who Jets his sword on 
hire to whoever bids for it. 

Mr. Simond’s work combines a view 
of Switzerland as it is and has been for 
many ages; all the changes that have 
taken place being detailed and traced 
to their origin. Every one has heard 
of the mountains, lakes, avalanches, 
and glaciers of Switzerland, and though 
Mr. Simond does not neglect noticing 
any of these, yet he shews that they are 
not the only things that Switzerland is 
worth visiting for. His work is a mo- 
dest and unassuming narrative, consist- 
ing of a series of fine, lively, amd pleasant 
observations and descriptious made on 
the spot, thus recording fresh impres- 
sions, and drawing from nature the 
objects which passed under his eye. 
Such cursory reflections as they had 
suggested were matured at leisure, 
and the facts verified. Free from all na- 
tional prejudices, the slave of no poli- 
tical theory, and, with the rigid impar- 
tiality of one who wishes rather to re- 
lieve himself of his own observations 
than to make a book, Mr. Srmond has 
proved himself an intelligent traveller 
and an instructive historian. Mr. Si- 
mond’s tour is not, certainly, a scien- 
tific one, for to science it makes no 
pretension; and, though neither insen- 
sible to the physical phenomena nor 
the grand scenes of nature which Switz- 
erland. presents, yet Mr. Simond is 
neither genealogist, mineralogist, nor 
crystalographist ; and, though travel- 
ling in a country so rich in subjects 
for the lovers of scientific research, yet, 
in describing these subjects, he seldom 
uses the technicalities of science, or 
introduces a word that will drive a 
boarding school miss to a chemical 
dictionary or any other scientific no- 
ineuclature. But a truce to our ex- 
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ordium, and Jet us ‘ draw the cartaia. 
and shew the picture,’ 

The first volume of this work tw 
devoted to a description of Switzerland, 


its natural curiosities, local 
ities, &c. The second is enti 
cupied with the history of the . 

Mr. Simond commences his first 
note, not with Switzerland certainly, 
but with that once favounte place, 
Fontainebleau, which, ike Versailles, 
now presents the sad picture of grandeur 
in decay; grass grows in the streets, 
and the pavement remains unsullied 
from one rainy day to another. This 
forlorn state, which began at Versailles 
with the revolution, only commenced 
here with its close; for Fontainebleau 
was an ipperial villa under Bonaparte : 

‘ Strangers who visit Fontainebleau are 
shewn the stairs by which the emperor 
came down to“the great court, to review, 
for the Jast time, the remnants. of aa. army 
with which he was going to part, and the 
small table upon which he signed his ab- 
dication, as well as the mark of an angry 
kick he gave to that table! an antechan- 
ber anecdote, for the correctness of which 
I do net vouch. Here is another: the 
* with which the emperor had signed 
is abdication became, as may be sup-' 
posed, an object of great interest to curi- 
ous or idle travellers visiting this palace,— 
that is, to the English, who form the great 
majority of these travellers! Oneof them 
bought this valuable pen for much more 
than its weight in gold, tothe great disap- 
pointment of those who followed; but the 
good-nature of the domestic who shows 
the apartment, suggested to him the expe- 
dient of supplying another pen ; it soon 
found another amateur, who would have 
it to himself. Matters could not stop 
there, and no English traveller since has 
been disappointed of the true pen of the 
abdication.’ 

In the account of Dijon and its 
neighbourhood, our author 

‘ A few comfortable residences, seatter- 
ed about the country, have lately put us 
in mind how very rare they arein general : 
instead of them, you meet, not unfre- 
quently, some ten or t miserable 
peasants, crowded together round what 
was formerly the strong-hold of the lord 
of the manor ; a narrow, dark, prison-like 
building, with smalt windows, em- 
battled walls, and turrets peeping over 








thatched roofs; the ~~. cluster seem 
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unconnected with the rest of the country, 
and may be said to represent the feudal 
sy#em, as plants in a hortus siccus the 
régne vegétal. Long before the revolu- 
tion, chateaux had been forsaken by their 
segneurs, fur the nearest country town, 
where Monsieur le Comte, or Monsieur le 
Marquis, decorated with the cross of St. 
Louis, made shift to live on his paltry 
seigniorial dues and rent, ill paid by a 
starving peasantry; spending his time in 
reminiscences of gallantry with the old 
dowagers of the place, who rouged and 
wore patches, dressed in hoops and high 
heeled shoes, full four inches, and long 
pointed elbow-ruffles, balanced with lead.’ 
* * * * 

‘ The whole rural population is at work 
in the fields; women as well as men. 
‘The women wear very white caps and im- 
mense straw hats, bright red striped 
handkerchiefs over their shoulders, wood- 
en shoes, and no stockings. They are 
employed in weeding corn-fields, which 
want it sadly, and use, for that purpose, a 
sort of double-edged bill-hook. The 
men wear blue cotton smock-frocks, and 
many of them military cocked hats, pre- 
posterously large. ‘hey plough with all 
sorts of cattle: cows, oxen, horses, asses, 
often harnessed together; we are told, 
that a woman has been yoked with a hog 
of the species just described, patiently 
ploughing together. Small proprietors 
husband their slender means how they 
may. All tools in general, and agricultu- 
Tal tools in senticaker, are here remuarka- 
bly clumsy and awkward; the large hoe, 
or rather, mattock, used to dress vine- 
yards, isextremrely heavy, and the handle 
so short, that the unhappy labourers work 
absolutely bent double; and viguerons 
are known by their habitual stoop and 
worn-out appearance. One half of the 
strength of the horse is employed in 
drawing the cart without a load, and the 
inertia of the plough is more. difficult 
to overcome than that of the soil; and the 
additional strength of wood and iron be- 
ing injudiciously applied, adds nothing 
to the durability.’ 

My. Simond’s expression of his feel- 
ings on first crossing the frontier into 
Switzerland, affords a good example of 
his descriptive powers, although he 
says, that ‘no task is in general more 
discouragingly unsuccessful than pic- 
turesque description :’ 

‘The lake of Neuchatel, far below on 
the left, and those of Morat and of Vi- 
enne, like mirrors set in deep frames, are 
contrasted by the tranquillity of their lu- 
cid surfaces, with the dark shades and 
broken grounds and ridges of the various 
Jandscape. Beyond this vast extent of 
country, its villages and towns, woods, 
Jakes, and mountains; beyond all terres- 
tial objects—beyond the horizon itself, 
rose a long range of atrial forms of the 
softest pale pink hue; these were the 
high Alps, the rampart of. Italy, from 
Mont-Blanc, in Savoy, to the glaciers of 


the Oberland, and even farther, ‘Their 
angle of elevation seen from this distance 
is very small indeed; faithfully repre- 
sentedfin a drawing the effect would be 
insignificant, but the aérial perspective 
amply restored those proportions lost in 
the mathematical perspective. 

‘The human mind thirsts after im- 
mensity and immutability, and duration 
without bounds, but it needs some tangi- 
ble object as a point of rest from which to 
take its flight, something present to iead 
to futurity, something bounded from 
whence to rise to the infinite. This 
vault of the heavens over our heads, sink- 
ing all terrestial objects into absolute no- 
thingness, might seem best fitted to 
awaken the creative powers of the mind ; 
but mere space is not a perceptible object 
to which we can readily apply a scale, 
while the Alps, seen at a glance between 
heaven and earth, met, as it were on the 
confines of the regions of fancy and of so- 
ber reality, are there like written charac- 
ters, traced by a divine hand, suggesting 
thoughts such as human language never 
reached.’ 

The next is still better :— 

‘The Val-Travers is overlooked on one 
side by the Creux-du-Var, a site well de- 
serving a description. ‘The Jura forms 
here a mighty terrace, a great piece of 
which seems to have been scooped out or 
to have sunk into the earth, in a semi-cir- 
cular horse-shoe shape. I found the cir- 
cumference of this prodigious hole mea- 
sured, by walking all round, along the 
edge of the precipice, to be upwards of 
nine thousand feet (two thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three great steps), and 
the depth nearly eight hundred feet, at a 
place where I could conveniently throw a 
stone, which was seven seconds in falling 
from the top to the bottom, Near the 
entrance the depth is much greater, pro- 
bably three times, for it reaches down to 
the valley. What an amphitheatre the 
Romans might have made there for the 
whole empire to sit at ease in, and see 
twenty thousand gladiators of a side con- 
tending for their bloody trophies; their 
shrieks would have come on the ear of the 
spectators like the crash of thunder, for 
there never was such an echo inthe world : 
the firing of a gun, we had brought on 
purpose, produced an effect quite terrific, 
repeated with singular variety and force 
all round the circumference during seve- 
ral minutes, like a feu-de-file, or the suc- 
cessive discharge of batteries of cannon. 
Ao unlucky botanist, in pursuit of some 
rare plant, was killed here a few months 
ago; he had ventured too far on a pro- 
jecting point, which gave way under him, 
and he tell down to the bottom,’ 

But we must not indulge too freely 
in quoting descriptions of Swiss 
scenery, otherwise we shall leave room 
for nothing else. Of the Pestalozzi 
system of education, which has been 
more praised than understood, and 





‘which, after all, is nothing, M. Si- 





ne 


mond gives an account which he 
from the venerable founder himself - 

‘ The whole life of Pestalozzi has wo 
devoted to usefulness,’ but in endeavour. 
ing to promote the welfare of mankind, 
his own was always out of the question, 
His apostolical poverty and simplicity, the 
homeliness of his appearance, and, above 
all, his obscure and perplexed elocution 
had never recommended his active and 
energetic virtues to the notice of the 
world, if public calamities had not called’ 
them forth into action on a conspicuous 
stage. ‘The bloody 9th of September 
1798, having left many childrenof. Under. 
walden fatherless, Pestalozzi collected at 
Stantz about eighty of these destitute or. 
phans, and undertook to provide for their 
wants of body and mind; but the house 
he occupied having been soon taken awa 
from him, for a military hospital, he had, 
with his adopted family, to seek sheker 
elsewhere. Berne provided him with an- 
other house, and made him liberal offers, 
but, inthe year 1804, he finally settled at 
Yverdun, where an ancient castle was ap- 
propriated to the use of his school. 

‘The great aim of Mr. Pestalozzi was 
to make his pupils construct the sciences 
themselves, as far as they were able, first: 
exciting a spirit of inquiry among them, 
by conversations properly direeted, by 
the disclosure of curious facts connected 
with these sciences, and then leaving 
them to pursue the object for some time, 
without assistance and in their own way, 
before suggesting any of those artificial 
rules, which, at the same time that they 
almost mechanically facilitate the pro- 
gress of the pupil towards any particular 
science, leave him in ignorance with re- 
gard to its rationale, and do not imprave 
his mental faculties in general. The 
school being only preparatory, and for pu- 
pils under fourteen years of age, intended 
afterwards for higher, or at least more spe- 
cial, schools, or to be sent into the world 
to earn their bread as artizans, the object 
was less to teach, than to prepare the pu- 
pils to be taught, to give them the ready 
use of their tools; aud considering how 
little, before this age, children really 
learn, it may readily be admitted, that 
whatever might be gained by this me- 
thod, at least no time was lost. Mr. Pes- 
talozzi thinks that public education is but 
an inferior substitute for domestic educa- 
tion, and that the former is good only in 
proportion as it resembles the Jatter. 
therefore, he deems mutual love and con 
fidence between master and pupil indis- 
pensable to secure a favourable result. 
Wishing to ascertain how far practice 
agreed with theory, | have not only as- 
sisted at some of the lessons, but I have 
examined several of the pupils, respecting 
the sort of intercourse they have vag haed 
masters, and the employment of t s+ 
time from morning to night, and set f 
all down under their eyes. The result 
these inquiries is, that the mode of soe 
ing is in fact very little different rom 
what it is in other schools; the maste'> 
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teach arithmetic, geography, geometry, 
&c., from elementary books, that is, dic- 
tate to the pupil his mode of proceeding, 
and, as to /ove and confidence, Mr. Pesta- 
lozzi is himself now too old to have much 
conversation with his pupils, and the mas- 
ters under him see them at the hours of 
instruction only, and Jove them about as 
much as in other schools masters do love 
their scholars, and nomore. Aux taloches 

res, this was the expression one of the 
pupils used 5 excepting a box on the ear 
occasionally, there is nothing very pater- 
nal in their intercourse with the pupils 5 
and once the master for religious instruc- 
tion, in an angry moment, as I was told, 
burst one of the desks with a blow of his 
fist: “* C’est beau cela pour un maiire de 
religion,’ observed my informant, an in- 
telligent boy, who, however, had no dis- 
like to the school, nor any wish to 
leave it.’ 

Accompanying our author to the 
Canton de Vaud, he says,— 

‘The castle of Grandson recalls to mind 
an interesting anecdote of the fourteenth 
century, concerning two ancient and pow- 
erful families, whose respective castles 
and estates lay on opposite sides of the 
Jake: the Grandsons on the north-west 
side; and the Kstavayers on the south- 
east, where the town of that name now 
stands. The knights of France and Eng- 
land, of Burgundy and Savoy, bore testi- 
mony to the valour of Otho de Grandson ; 
and his chivalrous accomplishments had 
made, it seems, a fatal impression on the 
heart of Catherine de Belp, wife of Ge- 
rard d’Estavayer. The husband, not ig- 
norant of his disgrace, but unwilling to 
coine to an open rupture with a wife, 
heiress to great estates, dissembled the 
injury, and waited for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to be revenged ; which the myste- 
rious death of Ame VIi., Duke of Savoy, 
killed while hunting, seemed to furnish. 
Otho of Grandson was known to have dis- 
liked the duke. It was enough for Esta- 
vayer to accuse him openly before the 
grand bailliof the Pays de Vaud, Louis 
de Jojnville, offering to prove the charge 
by single combat, in the ban-de-moudon. 
A cause so important, between such illus- 
trious adversaries, could not fail to excite 
universal attention; and when Amé VIII. 
appointed the day and place of meeting 
(the 7th of August, 1397, at Bourg-en- 
Bresse), noble barons and knights hasten- 
ed from the neighbouring states, and even 
from distant parts of Europe, to witness 
the combat. 

‘Otho, although ina declining state of 
health, scorned to avoid the encounter on 
that account; but when. ke appeared be- 
fore the assembly, he reminded thein of a 
Solemn inquest held wfier the death of the 

uke, and that not a shadow of suspicion 
lad been found to rest upon him; “how 
oe en continued he. “when 
a the noble knights of Savoy bere 
if » some of whom were related by 

God to the late prince, and ail of them 








his vassa's, has thought it his duty to 
challenge me, ‘as this Estavayer has 
done, for private purposes, ‘ fe Lies,’ 
added he: ‘ so much the worse for hin— 
so much the better for me!” Ame of Sa- 
voy rose, bowed, and, crossihg hiinself, 
said, ‘fin the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, amen; gue gage de 
baiaille soit fait, et se fasse, and let us in- 
treat the divine judge to afford protec- 
tion to the good cause, and render truth 
manifest.’” 

‘The two champions, for whose appear- 
ance on the appointed day, twenty-one 
knights had given bail, each in one thou- 
sand marks, entered the lists on Caparison- 
ed steeds, and completely armed, each 
with a lance, two swords, and a dagger. 
During the desperate combat which en- 
sued, the spectators, divided into opposite 
parties, with their respective badges and 
colours, evinced the liveliest interest. In 
the end; success did not attend the best 
cause; Otho falling lifeless on the field. 
Amé de Savoy took immediate possession 
of Grandson and all the domains of the 
unfortunate Otho, regardless of the claims 
of his brother, the last of the race.” _* 


The lake of Bienne ts celebrated for 
Rousseau’s island ; but, if we are to be- 
lieve our traveller, the mountains which 
surround the lake have so monotonous 
aud tame an outline, and areso stripped 
of wood and distigured by valgar inclo- 
sures and vineyards, that the daily and 
protracted extacies of the philosopher 
of Geneva, while lying on his back in 


his boat, and drifted at the mercy of 


the wind and waves, could have little 
to do with what he saw, and must have 
been the fruit of his own fertile fancy 
alone :— 

‘ Rousseau’s residence, the only house, 
I believe, on the island, is a substantial, 
neat, and orderly farm-house, built round 
a court shaded by a huge walnut tree ; it 
is also a house of entertainment for curious 
travellers, whose names are recorded in a 
book, with sentimental effusions about 
Rousseau. We copied a few of them, as 
well as the critical remarks of less friendly 
travellers, some of thei amusing enough, 
but it would scarcely be fair to swell this 
book with quotations of young ladies’ and 
gentlémen’s poetry. A portly Swiss 
beauty, our Jandlady, introduced us to 
Rousseau’s room, in the state he left it, 
very scantily furnished, and the bare walls 
scribbled over with the same sort of en- 
thusiastic rhapsodies about the Genevan 
philosopher as fill the book. Looking 
over this book, we ascertained that the 
proportion of travellers from ditferent 
countriesstands thus: fifty-three Swiss and 
Germans, four Prussians, two Dutch, one 
Italian, five French, three Americans, and 
twenty-eight English.’ 

At Constance, Mr. Simond visited 
the hall where the celebrated council 
was held, which is vow an old rainbling 





house, where the country people hold 
their fair or market for yarn :— 

‘The hall in which that memorable as- 
sembly sat is very spacious: measured by 
my. steps, it appeared to be sixty feet 
wide and one hundred and fifty-three feet 
long; the ceiling, about seventeen. feet 
high, is supported by tworows of wood: n 
pillars, to which leathern shields, mea- 
suring three feet and a half by eighteen 
inches, are suspended. If the red cross 
upon them indicates they had belonged to 
Crusaders, they would be of greater anti- 
quity still than the council, since the last 
Crusade preceded it one hundred and 
fifty vears. The thick walls bear marks 
of partitions between each window, indi- 
cating the cells where the fathers of the 
council were shut up while forming those 
solemn decisions which ultimately decid- 
ed nothing. <A hole in the gate is still 
seen, through which provisions and other 
necessaries used to be introduced; and 
near that entrance, the places where a 
count and a bishop stood sentry night 
and day. ‘The dusty seats of the Empe- 
ror Sigismund and Pope Martin ¥. are 
there, unceremoniously filled on market 
days by old women selling yarn, wholly 
unconscious of the awe those who filled 
these seats inspired four hundred years 
ago, and ignorant evenof their names. In 
the cathedral the spot is marked by tradi- 
tions (Mr. Ebel says, by a ptece of brass 
in the paveinent, but we did not notice it), 
where Johy Huss heard his senteace pro- 
nounced by the fathers of the counsel as- 
sembled for that purpose. ‘The prisoner, 
being a doctor of divinity, was degraded; 
after his sentence had been read; then 
driven at once out of the door, a few yards 
distant, by a kick; and the civil power, 
ready there waiting for bim, led him that 
instaat to the stake, where he was burnt 
alive. 

‘The very guide who conducted us, a 
simple man, siniled in contempt, and 
shrugged his shoulders while repeating 
the story; yet not one, probably, of the 
ove hundred and fifty thousand persons 
assembled here on the occasion of the 
council, although some might have disap- 
proved of the proceedings, would proba- 
bly have been struck with their glaring 
absurdity, as well as cruelty, nor incline 
to smile in contempt: so great is the 
change produced by time, in the mode of 
viewing the same things. Our guide 
siniled agai, on another occasion, when FE 
asked him whether many of the French 
regicides had not taken shelter at Con- 
stance. ‘ Yes,’’ he answered, ** twenty- 
four of them; the old fellows are secn 
strolling together in the sun, nobody minds 
them now.’ ‘* What, so soon! the men 
who could pass senience of deaigon the 
King of France, and send him, and soon 
after send, daily, hundreds of their fellow- 
citizens, to the guillotine! Those men of 
the convention, who made all Europe 
tremble, and whose trvops laid this very 
town of Constance under contribution, are 
already so completely out of cate, as te be 
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old fellows of no consequence ; and a sim- 
ple man can now smile in contempt, and 
see at once the folly of proceedings so se- 
rious twenty-five years ago! ‘This, as- 
suredly, is a great and rapid change! 
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Walking farther, our guide said, ‘* that 


jine house yonder,” pointing to the other 


side of the Rhine, “belonged to Queen 


Hortense!” and he smiled at the name of 


Queen Hortense! Another dream va- 
nished, thought we, or fashion gone by. 
“* But,” added he, ‘she was a good lady, 


very charitable to the poor ;”’ and saying 


this, he did not smile 
At Gaiss, our traveller learned from 
his host the following anecdote :— 


‘When Genera! Vandamme was in this 


neighbourhood, the magistrates of the 
commune of Gaiss received a letter from 
him, written in French, which was trans- 
lated by our landlord (then, as he is now), 
the only inhabitant at all versed in that 
polite language! The substance of the 
epistle was, to inform them, that soine 
friends of the general, at Paris, having 
heard of the great perfection of the worked 
muslins of Gaiss, had commissioned him, 
if he happened to go that way, to pur- 
chase for them a certain quantity of these 
muslins, as per margin; he trusted the 
commune would charge the lowest price, 
at the longest credit. “The magistrates did 
rot well know what to make of this mes- 
sage, but our innkeeper, du Buf, being 
a person of more experience, explained to 
them that there was no room to hesitate, 
and that they would be very well off if no 
inore was required. ‘The muslins, there- 
fore, were procured, and sent the next 
day, with a request that the general would 
tuke his own time for the payment. One 
short month afterwards, General Van- 
damme’s friends having found the mus- 
Jins much to their liking, favoured the 
town of Gaiss with another order. Our 
Jandlord -was again consulted, and again 
advised compliance ; the magistrates how- 
ever, thought best to procrastinate, and 
answered evasively, that the articles were 
not immediately to be had, but that they 
would be procured as soon as possible, 
&c. &c. Upon this, they received no 
more commissions, but, instead, a visit 
from a company of soldiers, who remain- 
ed some weeks quartered upon them, con- 
suining and wasting thany times the same 
amount,’ 

Jn an account of the lake of Wallen- 
stadt, we are told, that,— 


‘The Lammergayer, the largest, after 


the American condor, of all the birds of 


prey, measuring sixteen feet from wing to 
wing, haunts this lake, chiefly the northern 
bank, and carries off kids, and even large 
dogs. Mr. Ebel speaks of a hunter, Jo- 
seph Schorer, who, having discovered a 
nest of these powerful birds, and killing 
the male, crept bare-footed, for great 
safety, along a shelf of the rock, and was 
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The hunter, whom the least movement 
might have precipitated from his dan- 
gerous station, remained at first quite 
still, then, gradually with his foot, direct- 
ing the muzzle of his gun, which, for- 
tunately, he still held in his left hand, to- 
wards the bird, he in the same manner 
cocked it, pushed the trigger, and shot her 
dead, not, however, before she had inflict- 
ed wounds which confined him to his bed 
for some months. “These hunters are men 
from whom the North American Indians 
themselves might learn patient endurance 
under the severest privations and hard- 
Ships; acuteness of sense, boldness, and 
contempt of death; there are few of them 
who do not come to an untimely end ; 
they disappear one after the other, and 
their lamentable story is only known from 
the mangled remains sometimes disco- 
vered,’ (To be continued.) 
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Tales of the Drama; founded on the 
Tragediesof Shakspeare, Massinger, 
Shirley, Rowe, Murphy, Lillo, and 
Moore; and 
Steele, Farquhar, Cumberland, Bick- 
erstaf?, Goldsmith, and Mrs. Cowley. 
By Miss Macauley. 12mo. pp. 424. 
London, 1822. 

ALTHOUGH we have a strong attach- 
ment to the histrionic art, and respect 
many heroes and heroines of the sock 
and buskin, yet we are always glad 
when we find one of them more than a 
mere player. Our respect for Garrick 
is increased by the recollection that he 
wrote some of the pieces in which he 
played ; and, (if the bathos may be al- 
lowed, we would say that) we do not 
think the worse of Oxberry either as a 
man or an actor, on account of his edit- 
ing an edition of the drama, carrying 
on the business of a printer, and selling 
a bottle of wine or a sneaker of punch 
to any of his friends who will visit him 
at the Craven’s Head. Our reason for 
wishing to see all the world more than 
‘merely players’ is from a wish to pro- 
mote habits of industry; and laboriousas 
the profession of an actor no doubt ts, 
it has too often lain under the reproach 
of being a life of indolence, resorted to 
by persons who would not stick to apy 
recular business; that this inay be the 
case in some instances we will admit, 
but we will venture to say, that, niuety- 
nine times out of a huudred, it arises 
from a sincere, though sometimes mis- 
taken, enthusiasm. 

The lady who has drawn forth these 
remarks is well and favourably known 
to the British public, not only for her 
performances at the winter theatres asa 
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hen, pouncing down upon him, stack 
claws into his and her bill into bis back 


hey} but by asertes of distinet and rational 


citertaiiments, w line ly she has sluice 


on the Comedies of 
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that 4 


given, iv which she was the sole 
and exhibited a remarkable vers 
of talents. It was also knowy 
cousidcrable portion of the inaterials of 
those entertainments was from her own 
pel, which gave them a still greater jn. 
terest. ‘The work now presented by 
Miss Macauley to the public has stroy. 
pretensions to originality in its plan, 
for although we every day find dra. 
mas founded on tales, yet we have 
had few dramas converted into tales: 
and indeed the task of preserving the 
colloquial wit and scenic effect of a 
drama, when converted into a drama, 
was a difticulty of appalling magnitude, 
That difficulty has, however, been suc. 
cessfully met by Miss Macauley, who 
has transformed upwards of twenty of 
our most popular dramas into as many 
highly interesting tales, adopting, in 
somes cases, extracts from the poetry of 
the plays, and in others, substituting 
new pieces, highly creditable to Miss 
Macauley’s muse, and which display 
considerable origiuality and poetic ge- 
nius. 

One object, and it is by far the most 
important, Miss Macauly appears to 
have kept sedulously in view,—that of 
rendering every tale in strict conformity 
with the most refined ideas of delicacy 
and conducive to the best purposes of 
morality, This feature in tales of the 
drama will render them acceptable 
in places where some of the dramas 
themselves would be excluded; and 
we can, with confidence, recommend 
them to persons of all ages and both 
sexes, as highly instructive and enter- 
taining. fe 

Each of the tales is too long for an 
extract, and abridgment, like explana- 
tion in a quarrel, would spoil them: 
we shall, therefore, quote a poetically 
playful article, by the fair author, eil- 
titled * Conclusion to Tales of the 
Drama :—’ 

‘ Now rumour, with her many hundred tongues, 

Floats on the passing breeze. 

So farewcll—Brutus—Cassius—A ntony, 

Kings, queens, and princes—train imperial— 

Heroes and common men, knights and fail 
dames, — 

Lovers, coquettes and prudesy husbands ad 
WIVES, 

And all those groupes of varied charactels Per- 

Who have my numerous pages graced—ter 
chance ae —e 

By me ungraced—For a brief space——fare\ 

Brief ! if my novel enterprise succeed— ner 

If else '—-Why else ?>— Why press the min 
doubt ? 

“Our doubts are traitors, 

Aud make us lose the good we 0 

3y fearing to attempt. 

= the ti us on in day to day poe yers 

Unequal is the fate of humankind rd 00d, 

The sport of fortune in her wayward a 


ft might wins 
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Or favourite of her uncertain smiles, 

Jost as her gay capricious fancy wills! 

Shakspeare ! thy muse did playfully display 

The seven ages of thy fellow man: 

Passing from infancy to peevish age, 

Digressing thence to infancy again— 

To infant weakness, without infant charms,) 

Most strange declension, yet most true effect 

And portraiture of frail mortality. 

And may we not pourtray the sons of song 

Even thus ; bewildered in a labyrinth 

Of strauge variety—eventful cares ? 

First lassitude, resembling infancy, 

Nursed in the fost’ring arms of Education ; 

And by the careful nymph, Instruction, tended. 

Grave Apprehension next, with schoolboy pace, 

Unwilling to advance from very fear ; 

Looking at danger, with a timid heart, 

But not surmounting—then fell Cowardice 
steals 

Athwart the mind—like sighs and tears athwart 

The lover's soul. 

then droops the child of song, 

Pensive, forlorn, as if by Hope forsaken! 

Next Inspiration comes, with godlike zeal, 

And dangers seem as trifles in the scale 

Of “ vaulting bold ambition.” —A warrior now, 

Th’ aspiring ardent son of poesy, 

In armour clad, mounts the Olympian hill, 

To snatch the wreath which binds Apollo’s brow: 

And there is oft in bravery a eharm, 

Which gains the laurel crown from virtue’s self. 

So valour gains—‘‘ the bubble reputation !”’ 

And now the happy child of poesy 

Basks in the sunny beam of fashion, fame, 

And fortune !—height of mimic greatness ! 

Next Vanity appears—that dangerous guest, 

To swell] the mind with grandeur, pomp, and 
power! 

Like the “ round bellied” justice, 








full of pride 

And wisdom, and reproof, and gravity ; 

As fame could sanction arrogance and scorn. 

Then Envy comes, and dashes in the cup 

Some bitter drops of baneful tendency, 

Pois’nous to the taste of gay prosperity, 

Which onward brings the age of peevishness, 

Vexation, disappointment, pctulance, 

And premature old age—venting its spleen 

On others—in itself dissatisfied ! 

* And now the last sad scene, which marks the 
fall 

Of poesy, the loss of fame and vigour, 

Speedy decline from grandeur to decay, 

From vanity to imbecility, 

No more “ the eye in a fine phrenzy roiling, 

Doth glance from heaven to eaith, from earth 
to heaven,” 

Now all is sinking into mere oblivion, 

“Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every 
thing.”’ 
7 . 

We ought to add, that the work is 
embellished with 130 engravings on 
wood, admirably executed. The de- 
signs of some of them are not new to 
Us, but they bere form a very orna- 
mental appendage to the tales in which 
they are introduced. 

From a passage in the above, it will 
be seen that Miss Macauly has some 
Intention of pursuing thesubyect, should 
the present volume meet with snecess, 
which we sincerely wish it, as we think 
@ few very pleasing volumes might be 
made by converting some of our best 
dramatic productions into tales. 
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Illustrations of the Literary History 
of the Eighteenth Century. Con- 
sisting of Authentic Memoirs and 
Original Letters of Eminent Per- 
sons ; and intended as a Sequel to the 
Literary Anecdotes. By John Ni- 
chols, F.S. A. Vol. iv. 8vo. pp. 
888. London, 1822. 

Mr. Nicnons’s Literary Anecdotes 

and the sequel or companion, the II- 

lustrations of the Literary History of 

the Eighteenth Century, are by this 
time so well known to the public, that 
we are not under any necessity of mak- 
ing this a retrospective review by de- 
scribing them ; it is sufficient to state 
that both works consist of the best 
and most authentic memoirs, anec- 
dotes, and letters of persons distin 
guished by their learning and talents 
during the eighteenth century. As 
current reading they are highly inte- 
resting, and as materials for a correct 
and more digested biography they are 
invaluable, and must prove a rich trea- 
sure to the Johnsons, the Kippiss, the 

Aikins, and Chalmers, of a future ge- 

neration, 

The volume now before us consists 
principally of the epistolary correspond - 
ence of men distinguished in almost 
every department of science, and prin- 
cipally of those who are mere or less 
connected with the subjects before no- 
ticed in the ‘Literary Anecdotes,’ It 
includes also Memoirs of Sir Isaae 
Newton, Sir Roger L’Estrange, and 
several other eminent individuals 3 with 
several original letters from them, as 
well as from Str Hans Sloane, 


Potter, and Gibson, Austis Ames, 
Abraham Cowley, Lander, Dr. Du- 
carel, Rev. Wm. Cole, Roger Gale, 
Governor Oglethorpe, Mr. Gough, 
Lord Kames, Warton, Dr. Farmer, 
&e. &c. From such a mass of interest- 
ing matter, we feel at some loss in mak- 
ing a selection; we shall however quote 
afew extracts. The first is a letter 
from Mr. W. Massey to Dr. Ducarel, 
civing the origin of the election of the 
Mayors of Garrat :— 

Wandsworth, June 24, 1754. 


‘Dr. Ducaret,—l promised to give 
you an account of the mock election for 
Garrat, a district within the compass of 
the parish of Wandsworth.* I have been 
informed, that about 66 or 70 years ago, 
some watermen, belonging to this town,’ 
went to the Leather Bottle, a public house 
at Garrat, to spen lan erry df y, v hich, 
being the time of a general eiection for 
members of Parliament, in the midst of 
their frolick thes into their heads 
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Dr. | 
Birch, Dean Swift, Bishops Kennett, | formerly lived at Wandsworth, and went 
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tative for that place; and, having gone 
through the usual ceremonies of an elec- 
tion, as well as the occasion would permit, 
he was declared duly elected. Whether 
the whimsical custom of swearing the 
electors upon a brick-bat, ‘ quod rem cum 
aliqua muliere, intra limites istius pagi, 
habuissent,’ was then first established, or 
that it was a waggish after-thought, I 
cannot determine, but it has been regard- 
ed as the due qualification of the electors 
for many elections last past. 

‘ This local usage, from that small be- 
ginning, has had a gradual increase ; for 
ho great account was made of it, that I 
can remember or hear of, before the two 
elections preceeding this last, which has 
been performed with uncommon pomp 
and magnificence, in the plebeian mode of 
of pageantry. And, as it has been taken 
notice of in our public newspapers, it may 
probably have a run, through those chan- 
nels, to many parts of the kingdom, and, 
intime, become the enquiry of the curious, 
when and why sucha mock usage was com- 
menced. 

‘I have herewith sent you copies of 
some of the hand-bills of the candidates, 
that were printed and plentifully dispersed 
(in imitation of the grand monde) betes 
the election came on, by which you may 
judge of the humour in which the other 
parts of it were conducted. ‘Their pseudo 
titles, as you will observe, are Lord 
Twankum, Squire Blow-me-down, and 
Squire Gubbins. Lord Twankum’s right 
naine isJoln Gardines, aad is grave-digger 
to this parish ; Blow-me-down ts.... Willis, 
a waterman ; and Squire Gubbins, whose 
name is .... Simmonds, keeps a public- 
house, the sign of the Gubbins’ Head, in 
Blackman Street, Southwark. 

‘Some time hence, perhaps, also it may 
be a matter of enquiry what is meant 
by the Gubbins’ Head. ‘This Simmonds 


from hence to keep a public-house in 
Blackman Street, who being a droll com- 
panion in what is called low-life, several 
of his old acquaintance of this town used 
to call at his house, when they were in 
London, to drink a pot ortwo; and, as 
he generally had some cold provisions 
(which by a cant name he usually called 
‘his gubbins’’), he made them welcome 
to such as he had, from whence he ob- 
tained that name ; and putting up a man’s 
head for ibe sign, it was called the ‘*Gub- 
bins’ Head.’ A hundred years hence, 
perhaps, if some Knowledge of the occa- 
sion of the name of this sitmshould not be 
preserved in writing, our ure antiquas 
ries might puzzle themselves to find out 
the meaning of it. I make no question, 
but that we have many elaboratedisserta- 
tions upon antique subjects, whage origin- 
als, beiag obscure or whimsy, like this, 
were never truly discovered, ‘Thijs leads 
me to the commendation of the utility of 
your design in recording singular acci- 
dents and odd usages, the causes and ori- 
gin of whick might otherwise be lost in 
a long tract of time. But | am afraid, 
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doctor, I have tired you with this trifling 
narrative, which [ could not conveniently 
make shorter; however, if you can pick 
any thing out of it that will any way con- 
tribute to your purpose, [ shall be pleased, 
and the rest you may number amongst 
the useless scribbles of your obliged 
friend, W. Massey.’ 


The following are two letters from 
Dean Swilt to Ambrose Philips, copied 


from the originals in the collection of 


Mr. Upcott:— 


Havisham, Oct. 20, 1708. 

‘Sir,—I[am glad at heart you are come to 
town, where | shall be in a few days, hav- 
ing left it only as fastidious when I was 
weary of its emptiness and my own; but 
quibus Hector ab oris ? You will be ad- 
mitable company after your new refined 
travels. IL hope you met subjects for new 
pastorals, unless the new character as a 
soldier has swaggered out those humble 
ideas, and that you consider the field no 
longer as a shepherd, but a bero. 

‘I was ignorant of Lisle till your letter 
came, and LT hope you will so order it that 
we shall have no dificulty in the citadel. 
My host,, Mr. Collier, was your school- 
fellow at Shrewsbury, and in that capacity 
presents you his service, and you will 


mine to Colonel Hunt, Mr. Addison, Mr. 
Steele, &c. 


.. ‘fam most sincerely your’s,  J.S. 


‘I must write your Christian name in 
the address, lest it should fall into the 
hands of the Irish poetical captain. 

Oct. 50, 1709. 

‘Sin, —I was surprized to find ina letter 
from Mr. Steele that you are now in Lon- 
don, and am at a loss whether public or pri- 
vate business hath brought you over. Your 
coming has spgiled a letter I had half 
written to send you to Copenhagen. It 
was not laziness, spleen, or neglect that. 
made me omit acknowledging two of 
your’s so Jong; but downright sickness, 
which, affer a year’s pursuing, now | 
hope begins to leave me where | am, in 
the country, cultivating half an acre of 
Irish bog. ‘The taste you sent me of nor- 
thern eloquence is very extraordinary. 
‘They seem to have heard there is such a 
thing-in4ahe world as wit and sublime, and 
net inowing better, they supply the want 
of beth with sounding words. ‘Thatwhich 
vexes ame is the difficully in construing 
their Latin, and keeping my breath so long 
between a relative and antecedent, or a 
noun aada verb. [could match you with 
[Irish poetry, and printed Latin poetry too; 
but Mr. Addison/shewed it me, and can 
give you the hest account of it. 

‘You area better Bickerstaff than 1; 
for you foretold ail the circumstances how 
I should receive your fast packet, with 
the honorary memorial of Monsieur I don’t 
know whe, My Lord Wharton gave 
me the letter: [ went aside and opened 
it, and people thionged about me to ask 
what it was; and IL shewed it his excel- 
lency. 








misfortunes of the King of Sweden. No- 
thing pleased me more in the thoughts of 
going abroad than some hopes [ had of be- 
ing sent to that court; and now tosee that 
poltroon Augustus putting out his mani- 
festoes, and pretending again to Poland 
after the tame submissions he made! It 
puts me in mind of the sick lion in the fa- 
ble. Among all the insults offered him 
nothing vexed him so much as the spurns 
of an ass. [ hope you are laying new 
stocks to revive your poetical reputation. 
But [ am wholly in the dark about you, 
whether you have left the north, or are 
only sent hack on an embassy from the 
envoy. 

‘You have the best friend in the world, 
Mr. Addison, who is never at ease while 
any men of worth are notso; and Mr. 
Steele is aller abillo. What says my Lord 
Dorset ?—you had not me for a councel- 
lor when you chose him for a patron. 


‘Is Colonel Hunter gone to his govern- 
ment? He is méchant homme, and he has 
never written to me since he came from 
France, and | came from Ireland. Your 
Colonel Wayty and Lare mighty good ac- 
quaintance : he loves and esieems you 
much, and J am sorry that expedition did 
not hold. When you write any more po- 
etry, do me honour—mention ime in it. 
It is the common request of ‘Tully and 
Pliny to the great authors of their age; 
and | will contrive it so that Prince Vos- 
terity shall know I was favoured by the 
men of wit in my time. 

‘Pray send me word how your affairs 
are, that I may order my inanner of writ- 
ing to you accordingly, and remember 
ine sometimes in your walks up the park, 
and wish for me amongst you. I reckon 
no man is thoroughly miserable unless he 
be condemned to live in Ireland 5 and yet 
| have not the spleen, for I was not born 
to it. Let me know whether the north 
has not cooled your Geneva flames: but 
you have one comfort, that the loss of the 
lady’s fortunes will encrease her love, 
and assure you her person, and you may 
now be out of pain of your rival Mons, 
Le Baron. 

‘Pray write tome, and remember me, 
and drink my health sometimes with our 
friends; and believe me ever 

‘Your most faithful and most humble 
servant, Jon. Swirt.’ 

The next isa letter from the cele- 
brated poet John Dryden, to the no 
less celebrated schoolmaster, Dr. Bus- 
by:— 

¢ Sin,—If I could have found in myself 
a fitting temper to have waited upon you, 
Thad done it the day you dismissed my 
son from the college: for he did the mes- 
sage; and by what I find from Mr. Mere- 
dith, as it was delivered by you to him; 
namely, ¢ that you desired to see me, and 
had somewhat to say to me concerning 
him.’ I observed, likewise, somewhat of 
kindness init, that you sent him away that 
you might not have occasion to correct 


‘My heart is absolutely broke with the! him. 1 examined the business, and found 
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t concerned his having been custos fou, 
or five days together. But, if he ad 
nished and was not believed, Ynnee 
other boys combined to discredit vy 
with false witnessing, and to save ery 
selves ; perhaps his crime is not so = 9 
Another fault, it seems, he made, hic 
was going into one Hawks’s house with 
some others, which you happening to sce 
sent your servant to know who they were. 
and he only returned you my son’s name. 
so the rest escaped, I have no fault to 
find with my son’s punishment, for that js 
and ought to be reserved to any master, 
much moré to you who have been his 
father’s. But your man was certainly to 
blame to name him only; aud 'tis only 
my respect to you that I do not take 
notice of itto him; my first rash resoly- 
tions were, to have brought things past 
any composure, by immediately sendin 
for my son’s things out of the college; 
but, upon recollection, I find I have a 
double tie upon me not to do it—one, my 
obligations to you for my education; 
another, my great tenderness of doing any 
thing offensive to my lord Bishop of Ro- 
chester, as chief governor of the college, 
[t does not consist with the honour I bear 
him and you, to go so precipitately to work; 
no, notso much as to have any difference 
with you, if it can possibly be avoided. 
Yet, as my son stands now, I cannot see 
with what credit he can be elected; for, 
being but sixth, and (as you are pleased 
to judge) not deserving that neither, [ 
know not whether he may not go imme- 
diately to Cambridge, as well as one of 
his own election went to Oxford this year 
by your consent. 

‘1 will say nothing of my second son, 
but that, after you had been pleased to 
advise me to wait on my lord bishop for 
his favour, [ found he might have had the 
first place if you had not opposed it; and 
[ likewise found at the election, that, by 
the pains you had taken with him, he in 
some sort deserved it. 

‘| hope, sir, that when you have given 
yourself the trouble to read thus far, you, 
who are a prudent man, will consider, 
that none complain, but they desire to be 
reconciled at the same ‘time; there 1s no 
mild expostulation, at least, which does 
not intimate a kindness and respect in hun 
who makes it. Be pleased, if there be no 
merit on my side, to make it your own 
act of grace to be what you were formerly 
to my son. L have done something, 5° 


— 


| far to conquer my own spirit as to ask it: 


and, indeed, I know not with what face 
to go to my lord bishop, and to tell him 
I am taking away both my sons; on 
though L shall tell him no occasion, tt will 
look like a disrespect to my old master, ot 
which | will not be guilty if it be possible. 
I shall add no more, but hope | shall be 
so satisfied with a favourable answet from 
you, which | promise to myself from > “il 
goodness and moderation, that J shall stt 
have occasion to continue, Sir, 
Your most obliged humble servant, 
Joun DryDves- 
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Although it is not improbable that 
we may hereafter enrich our pages with 
a few further extracts from this volume, 
vet we shall for the present take our 
jeave; but not without remarking that, 
as the venerable editor informs us he 
has yet ample materials, we trust he 
will pursue his Illustrations of English 
Literature, for while he continues to 
render them so interesting, we should 
be sorry to see him relinquish the task, 
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Elements of Thought ; or, First Les- 
sons in the Knowledge of the Mind; 
including familiar Explanations of 
the Terms employed on Subjects re- 
lating to the Intellectual Powers. 
By Isaac Taylor, Jun. 12mo., pp. 
208. London, 1822. 

Tue author of this excellent little vo- 

jume tells us that his design is to im- 

part, ina familiar form, elementary ex- 

planation and instruction on subjects 
connected with the intellectual facul- 
ties, and to conduct the young reader, 
by the most accessible path, into that 
region of thought where the mind best 
acquires force, accuracy, and compre- 
hension. He deprecates the practice 
of alluring by sweatmeat entertainment 
those who desire knowledge, and bold- 
ly claims their undiverted attention: 
he invites them to THINK, suggests no 
inducement beyond the pleasures and 
advantages of intellectual cultivation, 
and has adapted his treatise to the ca- 
pacity of all who have made a moderate 
proficiency in the branches of ordinary 
education. He has done this so suc- 
cessfully, that we with pleasure class 
his work among the superior element- 


ary treatises which distinguish the pre- 


sent era, and it will be found a great 
assistance to those who are inquisitive 
to analyse the intellectual powers of 
nan, {tis remarkable that Mr. Tay- 
lor mentions not one of the moral phi- 
losophers who have written upon his 
thesis, and pursues his subject steadily, 
as though he were laying the founda- 
tion of a system by which all the sub- 
tleties of our mental construction should 
henceforward be easily comprehended. 
lo give some idea of his manner we 
shall subjoin two or three extracts; he 
tells us there are-three different styles 
of expression,—the colloquial, the fi- 
gurative, and the philosophical, (his 
meanings of which he clearly explains,) 
and that the mind is subject to three 
States of sensibility :— 

‘The first is the state of musing or 
dreaming. 

‘The second is that in which the thoughts 


are caused by external objects, or by in- 
ternal bodily sensations, 

‘The third is that in which the mind is 
itself the cause of its own thoughts. 

‘The first two stales are passive; the 
third is actire. 

‘The minds of persons whose bodies are 
indolent, feeble, or diseased, are most Iia- 
ble to be in the first state. 

‘The minds of children, of uneducated 
persons, of savages, of persons whose sen- 
sations are peculiarly lively, or whose bo- 
cies are more vigorous than their minds, 
are most liable to be in the second state. 
‘The third is.the state—Ist. of those 
whose understandings have been early 
cultivated, and constantly exercised ; 2d. 
of those who have been placed in peculiar 
circumstances, which have forced them to 
think; and, 3d. of persons whose minds 
are naturally vigorous.’ 


In a chapter ‘on the chief Excellen- 
cies of Human Nature’ the author 
say$,— 
‘ But the indolence of the mind is less 
apparent than the indolence of the body ; 
and those who are the most subject to it 
may scarcely themselves be aware of their 
real condition. Persons may converse as 
they hear others converse, and do what 
they see others do; they may repeat what 
has been fixed in the memory, and believe 
what they have been taught, or what best 
pleases their particular tempers; while 
their minds may be as completely inactive, 
and as incapable of exertion, as the hody 
is during ‘sleep. - ‘This we must acknow- 
ledge to be a very degraded state for a 
being whose mind is, by nature, capable 
of much more activity than his body: but 
yet it is certain that the minds of the 
greater part of mankind are in this inactive 
state. 

‘It is, in great measure, owing to this 
general and habitual indolence of the hu- 
man mind, that millions of men, from one 





generation to another, continue to be de- 
luded by childish and wicked superstitions. 

‘{t is owing to this mental indolence in 
the mass of mankind, that one man, whose 
mind is active, often finds it easy to per- 


ceive some fanciful opinions of his own ; 
or to induce them to follow him in absurd 
and mischievous enterprises, which must 
bring miseries upon themselves and their 
neighbours.’ 

Although some of Mr. Taylor’s doc- 
trine is not purely philosophical, as it 
should be, it is likely to be no less po- 
pular on that account, and it gives us 

leasure to quote his ideas of the three 
chief excellencies of which human na- 
ture consists ; viz.— 

‘The first and chief of them is good- 
ness, or virtue ; which consists in loving 
God supremely, and in loving others as we 
love ourselves. 


‘The second is knowledge. 
‘The third is the habit of thinking much, 





and the power of thinking justly.’ 


suade thousands of his fellow-men to re- | 


Of the First Part of ‘ the Elements 
of Thought,’ there are seventy-three 
pages ; the Second Part occupies the 
rest of the volume, and contams fami- 
liar explanations of the principal terms 
employed on subjects relating to the 
nature and operations of the intellec- 
tual powers: as a specimen, we give— 

‘ Cause.—We are conscious of being 
able tg change the thoughts in our own 
minds, as we will; and also to change the 
position or state of our bodies, and, in 
soine degree, the position or state of things 
about us, as we will. This feeling of be- 
ing able to change the state of things, ac- 
cording to our will, gives us anotion which 
we call power: now any thing which. has 
really, or which seems to have power to 
change the state of other things, is called 
a cause: the change that takes place ts 
called an effect. 

‘When we have observed that one 
event constantly takes place immediately, 
or soon after some other event, we cannot 
avoid believing that the first event has 
produced that which follows: therefore, 
we commonly call the first event a cause,, 
and the second, an effect. For example: 
when we see that, soon after the rising of 
the sun, the hoar frost dissolves, or that 
the petals of flowers expand, we say that 
the sun is the cause,—and that the melting 
of the frost or the opening of the flowers 
is the effect of this cause, 

‘If we were to observe that a clock had 
stopped at sun-set, we should take no par- 
ticular notice of the circumstance ; but tf 
it were constantly to stop at sun-set, we 
should suppose that the setting of the sun 
was thecause of the stopping of the clock : 
and if all clocksalways stopped qt sun-set, 
we should not be able to doubt that the 
light of the sun was, in some way, the 
cause of the motion of clocks, although 
we could not find out how the sun acted 
upon the wheels, so as to produce this ef- 
fect.’ 

Frown the general view we have taken 


| of Mr. Taylor’s book, we presume that 
| the thinker may find materials for n- 


struction or inquiry, and that few per- 
sous of sound judgment will lament 


the time bestowed in giving it @ pe- 


rusal, , 
——t er 

Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria and the 
Holy Land. 


(Continued from p. 355 ) 
The neighbourhood éf Hasbeya is 


interesting to the mineralogist; cima- 
bar is said to be found there, but Mr. 
B. was unable to discover a specimen ; 
he found several small pieces of a 
metallic substance, which he took to be 
native amalgam of mercury :— 

‘The ground all around, and the spring 
near the village, are strongly impregnat- 
ed with iron; the rock is sand-stone, of a 
dark red colour. ‘The other mineral ce- 





riosities are, a number of wells of bitu- 
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men Judaicum, in the Wady, at one hour 
below the village on the west side, after 
recrossing the bridge; they are situated 
upon the declivity of a chalky hill; the 
bitumen is found in large veins at about 
twenty feet below the surface. The pits 
are from six to twelve feet in diameter ; 
the workmen descend by a rope and 
wheel, and, in hewing out the bitumen, 
they leave columns of that substance at 
different intervals, as a support to the 
earth above; pieces of several rotolas* 
in isiy each are brought up. There 
are upwards of twenty-five of these pits or 
wells, but the greater part of them are 
abandoned and overgrown with shrubs, | 
Saw only one, that appeared to have been 
recently worked; they work only during 
the summer months. The bitumen is 
called hommar, and the wells, biar el hom- 
mar. ‘The emir possesses the monopoly 
of the bitumen; he alone works the pits, 
and sells the produce to the merchants 
of Damascus, Beirout, and Aleppo. It 
was now at thirty-three paras the rotola, 
or about two-pence-halfpenny the pound.’ 

Mr. Burckhardt, after returning 
from this tour, did not remain long at 
Damascus; but, on the sth of Novem- 
ber, made an excursion into the Haou- 
ran. He readily obtained a general 
passport from the Pasha, which recom- 
mended himein very strong terms to his 
officers in the Haouran: he also got a 
circular letter from the Greek patriarch 
of Damascus to all the priests, which 
he found of great service. His equip- 
ment is thus deseribed ;— 

‘ Being thus furnished with what I con- 
sidered most necessary, I assumed the 
dress of the Haouran people, with a Keffie, 
and a large sheep-skin over my shoul- 
ders: in my saddle bag I put one spare 
shirt, one pound of coffee beans, two 
poumds of tobacco, and a day’s provender 
of barley for my horse. I then joined a 
few felahs of Ezra, of one of whom [ 
hired an ass, though I had nothing to load 
it with but my small saddle-bag; but I 
knew this to be the best method of recom- 
mending myself to the protection of my 
fellow-travellers; as the owner of the ass 
necessarily becomes the eompanion and 
pooreties of him who hires it. Had J ef- 
eréd to pay him before setting out mere- 
ly for his company on the way, he would 
have asked triple the sum I gave him, 
without my deriving the smallest advan- 
tage from this increase, while he would 


nary and suspicious. In my girdle [ had 
eighty piastres (about 41. sterling), and a 
few more in my pocket, together with a 
watch, a compass, a journal book, a pen- 
cil, a knife, and a tobacco purse. ‘The 
cotfee | knew would be very acceptable in 


the first. 





Haouran, is Ezra; it contains about 
one hundred and fifty Turkish and 
Druse families, and about fifty of Greek 
Christians :-— 

‘ Ezra was once a flourishing city; its 
ruins are between three and four miles in 
circumference. The present inhabitants 
continue to live in the ancient buildings, 
which, in consequence of the strength and 
solidity of their walls, are, for the greater 
part, in complete preservation. ‘They are 
built of stone, as are all the houses of the 
villages in the Haouran and Djebel Haou- 
ran, from Ghabarib to Boszra, as well as of 
those in the desert beyond the latter. In 
general, each dwelling has a small en- 
trance leading into a court-yard, round 
which are the apartments; of these the 
doors are usually very low. The interior 
of the rooms is constructed of large square 
stones ; across the centre is a single arch, 
generally between two and three feet in 
breadth, which supports the roof; this 
arch springs from very low pilasters on 
each side of the room, and, in some in- 
stances, rises immediately from the floor : 
upon the arch is laid the roof, consisting 
of stone slabs one foot broad, two inches 
thick, and about half the length of the 
room, one end resting upon short project- 
ing stones in the walls, and the other upon 
the top of the arch. ‘The slabs are in ge- 
neral laid close to each other; but in 
some houses I obseryed that the roof was 
formed of two layers, the ane next the arch 
having small intervals between each slab, 
and a second layer of similar dimensions 
was laid close together at right angles with 
The rooms are seldom higher 
than nine or ten feet, and have no other 
opening than a low door, with sometimes a 
small window over it. In many places I 
saw two or three of these arched chambers 
one above the other, forming so many 
stories. This substantial mode of build- 
ing prevails also in most of the ancient 
public edifices remaining in the Haouran, 
except that in the latter the arch, instead 
of springing from the walls or floor, rests 
upon two short columns. During the 
whole of my tour, I saw but one or two 
arches whose curve was lofty ; the genera- 
lity of them, including those in the public 
buildings, are oppressively low. ‘locom-: 
plete the durability of these structures, 
most of the doors were anciently of stone, 
and of these many are still remaining; 
sometimes they are of one piece, and 
sometimes they are folding doors; they 
turn upon hinges worked out of the stone, 
and are about four inches thick, and sel- 
dom higher than about four feet, though I 
met with some upwards of nine feet in 
height.’ 

While at Ezra, Mr. Burckhardt 
translated several inscriptions, which he 


found on the ruins of some temples, 





the houses where I might alight; and, 


| and of which he gives copies. 


Accom- 


throughout the journey, [ was enabled to | panying our traveller to the Ledja, a 
treat all the company present with colfee.’ | ict 


One of the, priucipal villages of the 
* The rotola is about five ; ounds. 


district two or three days’ journey in 
length, occupied by several tribes of 
Arabs, we are told :— 








ee 





—. 

* We found our way with great difficulty 
out of the labyrinth of rocks which forry 
the inner Ledja, and through which the 
Arabs alone have the clues Some of the 
rocks are twenty feet high, and the coun 
try is full of hills and wadys. In the outer 
Ledja trees are less frequent than here, 
where they grow in great numbers among 
the rocks; the most common are the oak, 
the mailoula, and the bouttan ; the latter 
is the bitter almond, from the fruit of 
which an oil is extracted, used by the 
people of the country to anoint their tem. 
ples and forehead, as a cure for colds ; its 
branches are in great demand for pipe 
tubes. There are no springs in any part 
of this stony district, but water collects, in 
winter time, in great quantities in the wa- 
dys, and in the cisterns and birkets, which 
are every where met with; in some of 
these it is kept the whole summer; when 
they are dried up, the Arabs approach 
the borders of the Ledja, called the Loehf, 
to water their cattle at the springs in thag 
district. ‘The camel is met with through, 
out the Ledja, and walks with a firm step 
over the rocky surface. In summer he 
feeds on the flowers or dry grass of the 
pasturing places. In the interior parts of 
the Ledja the rocks are in many places 
cleft asunder, so that the whole hill ap- 
pears shivered and in the act of falling 
down: the layers are generally horizontal, 
from six to eight feet, or more, in thick- 
ness, sometimes covering the hills, and in- 
clining to their curve, as appears from the 
fissures, which often traverse the rock from 
top to bottom. In many places are ruin- 
ed walls; from whence it may be conjec- 
tured that a stratum of soil of sufficient 
depth for cultivation, had, in ancient times, 
covered the rock.’ 


Of Shaara, we learn that— 

‘There is a salt-petre manufactory in 
the town; the earth in which the salt-pe- 
tre is found, is collected in great quanti- 
ties in the ruined houses, and thrown into 
large wooden vessels perforated with small 
holes on one side near the bottom. Water 
is then poured in, which drains through 
the holes, into a lower vessel, from whence 
it is taken, and poured into large coppet 
kettles; after boiling for twenty-four 
hours, it is left in the open air; the sides 
of the kettles then become covered with 
crystals, which are afterwards washed, to 
free them from all impurities. One hun- 
dred rotolas of saline earth give from one 
to one and a-half rotola of salt-petre. 
was told by thesheikh of the village, 2 
the manufacturer on his own account, th ‘ 
he sends yearly to Damascus as much " 
one hundred kantars. Here is also a gun 
powder manufactory.’ k 

In the journey which Mr. Burek- 
hardt made from Aleppo to Damascus, 
through the valley of Orontes. “0 
Mount Libanus, he visited the village 
of Kefr Lata, situated upon the moun 
tain of Rieha:— 

‘It contains forty or fifty houses, 
built of square stones, which have 


all well 
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taken from the buildings of a town of the 
lower empire, which occupied the saine 
site. The remains deserve notice on ac- 
count of the vast quantity of stone coffins 
and sepulchres, The mountain is a bar- 
ren calcareous rock, of no great hardness. 
In some places are a few spots of arable 
round, where the inhabitants of the vil- 
e grow barley and dhourra. On the 
aie of the rivulet are some fruit trees. 
We were occupied the whole morning in 
visiting the neighbourhdod of the village, 
which must have been anciently the bury- 
ing place of all the great families of this 
district ; the number of tombs being too 
considerable for so small a town as Kefr 
{ata appears to have been; no such se- 
ulchres, or at least very few, are met 
with among the ruins of the large cities 
which we saw afterwards in the same moun- 
tain. Beginning on the west side of the 
village, [counted sixteen coffins and seven 
caves; the coffins are all excavated in 
the rock; the largest are nine feet long, 
and three feet and a half in breadth; the 
smaller seven feet long, and three feet 
broad ; their depth is generally about five 
fect. In the greater part of them there is 
on one side acurved recess, cut in the 
rock, about four feet in length, and two 
feet in breadth, All these coffins had 
originally stone lids of a single block of 
stone, exactly covering the aperture of the 
coffin. Only a small proportion of these 
now remain entire, but there are some 
quite uninjured. I saw only two or three 
in which a sculptured frieze or cornice 
was carried along the whole length of the 
cover; the generality have only a few or- 
haments on the two ends. 


‘The apertures of the coffins are inva- 
riably even with the surface of the ground, 
and the lids only are seen from without, 
as if lying upon the surface. 


_*The sepulchral caves vary in their 
sizes and construction ; the entrance is ge- 
nerally through a low door; sometimes 
ornamented by short pilasters, into a 
vaulted room cut in the rock, the size of 
which varies from six to fifteen feet in 
length, and from four to ten feet in breadth; 
the height of the vault is about six feet; 
but sometimes the cave terminates ina 
flat roof, They all contain coffins, or re- 
ceptacles for the dead; in tise smaller 
ehambers there is a coffin in each of the 
three sides, the Jarger contain four or six 
coffins, two opporite the entrance, and 
one on each side, or two on each of the 
three sides ; the coftins in general are very 
rudely formed. Some of the natural ca- 
verns contain also artificial receptacles for 
the dead, similar to those already describ- 


_ €d; I have seen many of these caverns in 


different parts of Syria. The south side of 
e village being less rocky, there are 
neither caves nor coffins on that side. On 
east side I counted twenty-one cof- 
a and five sepulchral caves; of the 
ner, fourteen are within a very small 
ty » the greater part of them are sin- 
ge but in some places they have been 





formed in pairs, upon the same level, and 
alnrost touching each other.’ 

Proceeding onward, our traveller ar- 
rived at the village of Howash, when 
he alighted at the house of the Sheikh: 

‘Howash is the pfincipal village of the 
Ghab; it is situated on the borders ofa 
small Jake, formed by the rivulet of Ayn 
el Howash. The surrounding country 
was at this time for the greater part inun- 
dgted, and the Arabs passed in smail 
boats from one village to another; in 
summer the inundation subsides, but the 
lakes remain, and to the quantity of stag- 
nant water thus formed is owing the pest 
of fliesand gnats above-mentioned. There 
are about one hundred and forty huts at 
Howash, the walls of which are built of 
mud; the roofs are composed of the reeds 
which grow on the banks of the Orontes ; 
the huts in which these people live in the 
mountain during the summer are form- 
ed also of reeds, which are tied together in 
bundles, and thus transported to the 
mountain, where they are put up so as to 
form a line of huts, in which the families 
within are separated from each other only 
by a thin partition of reeds. 

‘The Arabs of Howash cultivatedhourra 
and wheat, and, like all the Arabs of the 
Ghab, rear large herds of buifaloes, which 
are of a small kind, and much Jess spi- 
rited than those I saw in the plains of ‘Var- 
sous. {tis acommon saying and belief 
among the ‘Turks, that all the animal 
kingdom was converted by their prophet 
to the true faith, except the wild boar and 
buffalo, which remained unbelievers; it is 
on this account that both these animals 
are often called Christians. We are not 
surprised that the boar should be so de- 
nominated ; but as the flesh of the buffalo, 
as well as its leben or sour milk, is much 
esteemed by the ‘Turks, itis difficult to 
account for the disgrace into which that 
animal has fallen among them, the only 
reason I could learn for it, isthat the buf- 
falo, like the hog, has a habit of rolling in 
the nud, and of plunging into the muddy 
ponds in the summer time, up to the very 
nose, which alone remains visible above 
the surface,’ 

After stopping a few days at Tri- 
poli, which Mr. Burckhardt visited, 
he reached the boundary of separation 
between the districts of Kesrouan and 
Fetouh 

‘The country of Kesrouan, which I 
now entered, presents a most interesting 
aspect; on the one hand are steep and 
lofty mountains, full of villages and con- 
vents, built on their rocky sides; and on 
the other a fine bay, and a plain of about 
a mile in breadth, extending from the 
mountains to the sea. “There is hardly 
any place in Syria less fit for culture than 
the Kesrouan, yet it has become the most 
populous part of the country. ‘Tlie satis- 
faction of inhabiting the neighbourhood 
of places of sanctity, of hearing church 
bells, which are found in no other part of 
Syria, and of being able to give @ loose to 





religious feelings and to rival the Mussul- 
mats in fanaticism, are the chief attrac- 
tions that have peo Kesrouan with 
Catholic Christians, the present state 
of this country offers no political advan- 
tages at all whatever; on the contrary, 
the extortions of the Druses have reduced 
the peasant to the most miserable state of 
poverty, more miserable even than that in 
the eastern plains of Syria; nothing, there- 
fore, but religious freedom induces the 
Christians to submit to these extortions ; 
added, perhaps, to the pleasure which 
the Catholics derive from uting their 
brethren of the Greek Church, forthe few 
Greeks who are settled here are not better 
treated by the Maronites, than 2 .Damas- 
cene Christian might expeet to be bya 
Turk. The plain between the mountain 
and the sea is a sandy soil ; it is sown with 
wheat and barley, and is irrigated by 
water drawn from wells by means of 
wheels.’ 

The religion of the Ismalys, the 
Anzeyrys, and the Drases, is a great 
mystery, and not to be penetrated by 
the uninitiated. Of the Druses, Mr. 
B. says:— 

‘Their customs, however, may be de- 
scribed ; and, as far as they can tend fo 
elucidate the mystery, the veil may be 
drawn aside by the researches of the tra- 
veller. It seems to be amaxim withthem 
to adopt the religious practices of the coun- 
try in which they reside, and to profess 
the creed of the strongest. Hence they 
all profess Islamism in Syria; and even 
thdse who have been. baptized on account 
of their alliance with the Shehab family, 
still practise the exterior ferms of thc 
Mohammedan faith. ‘There is no truth ia 
the assertion that the Druses go one day 
to the mosque and the next to the church. 
They all profess Islamism, and, when- 
ever they mix with Mohammedans, they 

erform the rites prescribed by their re- 
igion. In private, however, they break 
the fast of Ramadhan, curse Mohammed, 
indulge in wines, and eat food forbidden 
by the Koran. ‘They bear an inveterate 
hatred to all religions except their own, 
but more particularly to thatof the Franks, 
chiefly in consequence of a tradition cur 
rent among them, that the Europeans will 
one day overthrow their commonwealth ; 
this hatred has been increase@ since the 
invasion of the French, and the most un- 
pardonable insult which one Dryse can 
offer to another, is to say to him, ‘ May 
God put a haton you!’ Allah yelebe- 
sak borneita. 

‘ Nothing is more sacred with a Druse 
than his public reputation: he will over- 
look an insult if known only to him who 
has offered it, and will put up with blows 
where his interest is concerned, provided 
nobody is a witness; but the slightest 
abuse given in public he revenges with the 
greatest fury. This is the most remark- 
able feature of the national character: in 
public a Druse may appear honourable, 
but he is easily tempted to a contrary be- 
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haviour when he has reason to think that | 
his conduct will remain undiscovered. 

The ties of blood and friendship have no 

power amongst them ; the son no sooner 

attains the years of maturity than he be- 

gins to plot against his father. Examples 

are not wanting of their assailing the 

chastity of their mothers, and, towards. 
their sisters, such conduct is so frequent, 

that a father never allows a full grown 

son to remain alone with any of the fe- 

males of his family. ‘Their own religion 

allows them to take their sisters in mar- 

riage; but they are restrained from in- | 
dulging in this connexion, on account of 
its repugnance to the Mohammedan 

laws. A Druse seldom has more than one 

wife, but he divorces her under the slight- 

est pretext; and it is a custom among 

them, that if a wife asks her husband's wei 
mission to go out, and he says to her, 
* go,’ without adding, ‘ and come back,’ 
she is thereby divorced ; nor can her hus- 
band recover her, even though it should 
be their mutual wish, tll she is married 
again according to the Turkish forms, 
and divorced from her second husband. 
It is known that the Druses, like all Le- 
vantines, are very jealous of their wives; 
adultery, however, is rarely punished with 
death; if a wife is detected in it, she is 
divorced; but the husband is afraid to 
kill her seducer, because his death would 
be revenged, for the Druses are inexorable 
with respect to the law of retaliation of 
blood ; they know, too, that if the affair 
were to become public, the governor 
would rnin both parties by his extortions, 
‘Unnatural propensities are very common 
amongst them. 

‘The Akal are those who are supposed 
to know the doctrines of the Druse reli- 
gion; they superintend divine worship in 
the chapels, or, as they are called, Kha- 
Joue and they instruct the children in a 
kind of catechism. They are obliged to 
abstain from swearing and all abusive 


Janguage, and dare not wear any article of 


gold or silk intheir dress. Many of them 
make it a rule never to eat of any food, 
nor to receive any money, which they sus- 


pect to have been improperly acquired. 


‘or this reason, whenever they have to re- 
ceive considerable sums of money, they 
take care that it shall be first exchanged 
for other coin. The Sheikh El Nedjem, 
who generally accompanies the Sheikh 
Beshir, in his visits to the Emir, never 
tastes food in the palace of the latter, nor 
even smokes a pipe there, always assert- 
ing that whatever the Emir possesses has 
been unlawfully obtained. ‘There are dif- 
ferent degrees of Akal, and women are 
also admitted into the order, a privilege 
which many avail themselves of from par- 
simony, as they are thus exempted from 
wearing the expensive head-dress and 
rich silks fashionable among them. 

* A father cannot entirely disinherit his 
son in that case his will would be set 
aside; but he may leave hima single 
mulberry tree far his portion. ‘There is a 





Druse Kadhi at Deir el Kammar, who 


judges according to the Turkish laws, and 
the customs of the Druses ; his office is he- 
reditary in a Druse family ; but he is held 
in little repute, as all causes of importance 
are carried before the Emir or the Sheik 
Beshir. 

‘The Druses do not circumcise their 
children ; circumcision is practised only in 
the mountain by those members of the 
Shehab family who continue to be Mo- 
hammedans. 

‘ The best feature in the Druse charac- 
ter is that peculiar law of hospitality, 
which forbids them ever to betray a guest. 
{ made particular inquiries on the sub- 
ject, and I am satisfied that no conside- 
ration of interest or dread of power will 
induce a Druse to give up a person who 
has once placed himself under his protec- 
tion. Persons from all parts of Syria are 
in the constant practice of taking refuge 
in the mountain, where they are in per- 
fect security from the moment they enter 
upon the Emir’s territory; should the 
prince ever be tempted by large offers to 
consent to give up a refugee, the whole 
country would rise, to prevent such a stain 
upon their national reputation. The 
mighty Djezzar, whohad invested his own 
creatures with the government of the 
mountain, never could force them to give 
up a single individual of all those who 
fled thither from his tyranny. Whenever 
he became very urgent in his demands, 
the Emir informed the fugitive of his dan- 
ger, and advised him to conceal himself 
fora time in some more distant part of 
his territory.; an answer was then returned 
to Dyezzar that the object of his resent- 
ment had fled. The asylum which is thus 
afforded by the mountain is one of the 
greatest advantages that the inhabitants of 
Syria enjoy over those in the other parts 
of the ‘lurkish dominions.’ 

(To be continued. ) 











Biography. 
THE ABBE SICARD. 

[n our last we gave a memoir of this 
distinguished philanthropist, who de- 
voted a long life to that unfortunate 
portion of the human race, the deaf 
and dumb; and we now insert the 
copy of a funeral oration pronounced 
over his grave on the 11th ult. by M. 
Laffon de Ladebat, as well known by 
his abilities as by the unmerited suffer- 
ings which he endured when banished 
to Cayenne by the French Directory. 
It is as follows :— 

GENTLEMEN,—The oldest, the most 
faithful friend granted me by Heaven, has 
terminated his career. His soul has 


quitted the mortal clay which we deposit 
here ;—here, where so many tears are shed 
—here, where so many recollections, so 
many thoughts, so many hopes agitate our 
bosoms—here, where lies the tomb of the 
partner of my life and the mother of my 





ee 


children—here, where all feeling souls 

lifted nearer to their heavenly habitati are 
and where the anxieties of life ang oy 
man misery cease for those whom di r 
has laid low. tath 

I shall no longer behold my friend on 
earth: it will, in afew moments, cover his 
yaaa remains. I shall no longer hear 

im. ; 

Yet I will not give way ta sorrow, 

A ray from the Divinity seems to shed 
on his grave the first dawn of the brilliant 
day of unmortality. 

The numerous learned societies of 
which the Abbé Sicard was one of the most 
distinguished members, will record what 
have been his labours and his successes - 
they will honour his memory. 

Our friendship dates from the first days 
when his enlightened mind and benevo- 
lent soul dedicated themselves, at my jp. 
vitation, to the instruction of. those unfor- 
tunate beings to whom nature has refused 
the sense of hearing and the use of speech, 

The progress which he made, and which 
I ever watched and studied, was immense, 
All enlightened nations gave him their ap. 
plause. The kings, the prtnces of the 
earth returned him thanks in the name of 
their subjects. He is already inscribed in 
the annals of the world amongst the bene: 
factors of humanity. 

He has thrown a new light on the theory 
of the transmission of ideas, and on the 
means of expressing them, even when na- 
ture deprives man of some of the senses or 
organs with which the Creator of the uni 
verse has endowed us. anal 

He himself attributed to his pupils, and 
to the difficulties which they started 
against him, his progress and his most im- 
portant discoveries. 

By meditating his works and interrogat- 
ing his pupils, what he has effected will 
be known. 

Never were more candour, more gen- 
tleness, more benevolence, and more 
sympathy towards suffering misfortune, 
united in one single individyal. 

Guilty men abused his virtues. May 
remorse teach them how to repair the 
wrongs which they have done him. 

He could not believe in the existence 
of evil inventions, Such have I seen him 
amidst the wanderings and crimes of the 
revolution. 

If once he feared for his life, it was be 
cause the axe was lifted over his head. 
He was in the number of the priests who 
were to be sacrificed. we 

I hold in my hands the note which he 
then wrote to me. It is this :— ‘ 

‘Ab! my dear sir, what will become 0 
me if you do not fly to my assistance - 
am in the prison chamber of the abbey . 
St. Germain des Pres, the only et 
whom the people has not yet immorste’: 
[ shall be slain immediately, if you don t 
obtain from the National Assembly 
some deputies be sent to save me 
death. All is over with me if you 7 Dp 
obtain this great help. Sicard. " 

[ have written in vain to M, Barennes- 
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will you also forsake me? 
of answer in writing. 

1 did for him what 1 would not have 
done for myself. I supplicated the Capu- 
chin Chabot, member of the Legislative 
Assembly, to repair immediately to the 
abbey. He yielded to my prayers. | He 
went to the prison, and the Abbé Sicard 
was rescued, 

Never have I seen on any human coun- 
tenance such an expression of rapture as 
that which animated the features of Mas- 
sieu, when he once more beheld his 
teacher. 

In the month of Fructidor, of the 5th 
republican year, Abbe Sicard was at my 
house at the moment when | was arrested, 
and I had again the happiness of saving 
him. His friends procured him a secret 
Without theiraid he would have 
expired amidst the marshes of Guyana, 
where so many priests, Innocent victims 
to their fidelity and their faith, cruelly pe- 
rished around me. 

He was long sought after and proscrib- 
ed; but, atthe moment when avarchy end- 
ed, he resumed his functions. His pupils 
made fresh advances, and he has mot 
ceased) to devote himself to their instruc- 
tion until the last day of his life. Fo- 
reigners came to hear and admire him. 

My voice is unheard by his pupils who 
surround me, but their tears attest their 
grief, their regrets, and their gratitude. 

lay their conduct and their virtues do al- 
ways honour to the memory of the bene- 
factor whom heaven gave them! They 
will know that, by a sublime effort of his 
love for them, feeble and torn with pain, 
he rose from his bed of death two days 
before he expired, to dictate and sign the 
letter Which he has written to the Abbe 
Gondelin, director of the Institution of the 
Deaf and Dumb at Bourdeaux, to express 
the wish that he should take his place, and 
to recommend his pupils to his care, as the 
nost affectionate father would recommend 
his children, 

Phe paternal government of his Majesty 
has listened to the wish of Abbé Sicard, 
and this very day Abbé Gondelin has been 
4ppointed his successor. 

Abbe Sicard saw the approach of death 
with firmness and tranquillity. He sup- 


pees its pangs with admirable resigna- 
on, . 








Send a word 


religion raised his soul towards heaven. 

An old and respectable friend did not 
quit hin in his Jast moments. It is she 
Who had atiorded him arefuge in the days 
of proscription. 

And 1, alas, I have received and trea- 
sured up in my heart the fast smile, which, 
on recognising me, he gave to our friend- 
ship and to life, 

—— +e 


WANSTEAD HOUSE. 





Tae last ‘nine days’? wonder’ of the 
§00d people of the British metropolis 
has been the view of Wanstead House, 
iW Essex, with its magnificent furni- 





Divine grace and the blessings of 





ture, gobelin tapistry, collection of 
paintings, &c. all of which are to be dis- 
posed of by the magic hammer of Mr, 
Robins, of Regent Street, in the course 
of the ensuing six weeks. No public 
sale ever perhaps excited so much in- 
terest as this, not merely on account of 
its magnitude, the splendour of the 
furniture, or the grandeur of the man- 
sion; but there was a sort of melan- 
choly feeling atsending it, in recollect- 
ing that this was part of the princely 
fortune of an English heiress, Miss 
Tylney Long, whose husband, a son 
of Lord Maryborough, has, in some 
half dozen years ouly, dissipated the 
accumulated riches of ages without 
dignity, and sunk into comparative po- 
verty without pity. 

For the last three weeks, Wanstead 
House, with all it possessions, has been 
thrown open to the public, and has 
been the most attractive resort of the 
fashionable world, who have deserted 
the west end of the town in shoals, and 
made Whitechapel more travelled than 
Whitehall ; and although we grave edi- 
tors are not the most likely persons in 
tne world to be— 

‘Pleased with a feather—tickled with a straw, 
yet we could not resist the curiosity of 
mixing for once with the nobles and 
gentles at Waustead House, and tak- 
ing a bird’s eye view of every thing 
that a pair of eyes, not certainly the 
quickest in the world, but very actively 
exercised, would enable us to inspect. 
The mansion, and some associations 
connected with it, first occupied our 
attention ; and, refreshing these by a 
reference to the proper authorities, we 
found that the ancient manor of Wan- 
stead was granted by Edward VIL. to 
Robert Long Rich, who sold it to the 
Earl of Leicester. Here Elizabeth's 
favourite entertained his royal mistress 
for several days; and here he also so- 
lemnized his marriage with his ill-fated 
wife. Reverting to the crown, King 
James gave it to Sir Henry Mildmay, 
who, having been one of the judges of 
Charles [., it became forfeited. Charles 
II. gave it to his brother, afterwards 
James I[., who sold it to Sir Robert 
Brooke, and it soon afterwards was 
purchased by Sir Joshua Child, the 
author of the Discourse on Trade, who 
planted a great number of trees in 
avenues, leading to the scite of the old 
mansion. His son Richard, first Earl 
of Tilney, laid out some extensive 
grounds iu gardens; and, after these 
were finished, he employed the cele- 
brated Colin Campbell (about 1715) 
to build the present structure, which 


is cased with Portland stone, and is 
upwards of two hundred and sixty feet 
in length and seventy feet im depth. 
It is one of the noblest housesin Eu- 
rope; and its grand front is thought to 
be as fine a piece of architecture as any 
that may be seen in Italy. It consists 
of two stories, the basement and the 
state story, and is adorned by a noble 
portico of six Corinthian pillars, fa 
the tympanum of this portico, (which 
we ascend by a noble double flight of 
steps,) are the arms of the Tilney fa- 
wily ; and over the door, which 

into the great hall, is a medallion of 
the architect, The great hall is fifty- 
three feet by forty-live. On the cel 
ing are representations of Morning, 
Noon, Evening, and Night, by Kent. 
In this hall are antique statues of 
Agrippina and Domitian ; four statues 
of Poetry, Painting, Music, and Ar- 
chitecture; and four vases, "The prin- 
cipal apartments on the left of the 
hall, in the front line of the mansion, 
are a dining-room and a drawing-room, 
each twenty-seven feet square, and a 
bed-room twenty-four feet by twenty 
feet, all which, with the adjoining clo- 
sets, are hung with the choicest pic- 
tures, The suite of apartments to the 
right consists chiefly of a dining-room, 
twenty-five feet square, oa the ceiling 
of which the Seasons are painted; « 
drawing-room, thirty feet by twenty~ 
five feet, with the story of Jupiter and 
Semele painted on the ceiling, and an 
elegant chimney-piece in the. centre, 
on which, in white marble, is an eagle 
taking up a child (the crest of the 
Tilney family *); and a bed-chamber, 
twenty-five feet by twenty-two feet. 
The ball-room, seventy-five feet by 
twenty-seven feet, extends the whole 
depth of the house; it is spleadidly 
fitted up with gilt ornaments of all 
kinds, in the taste of the period when 
it was built. It is hung with tapestry 
in two compartments; the subjects 
are Telemachus and Calypso, and 
one of the battles of Alexander. 


Under the great hall is a.noble ar- 
cade, from which is an entrance toa 
diving-parlour, forty feet by pe 
five feet, communicating with a break- 
fast-room, thirty-two feet by t « 
five. There are, besides these, other 
apartments upon a scale equally mag- 
nificent, and finished in the most ap- 
propriate manner. In the avenue, lead- 
ing from the grand front of the house 
to Luytoustone, is a circular piece of 


* This was also the crest of the Earis of 
Derby, for. the origin of which, see the Literary 





Chronicle for 1819) p. 475. 
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water, which seems equal to the length 
of the front. There are no wings to 
the house, although they were included 
im the original design. On each side, 
as you approach the house, is a marble 
statue: that en the left, Hercules; 
that on the other, Omphale; and hence 
to compensate, as it were, for the de- 
fect of wings, obelisks and vases extend 
alternately to’ the house. The garden 
front has no portico, but a pediment, 
enriched with a bas-relief, and sup- 
ported by six three-quarter columns. 
From this front is an easy ascent, 
through a fine vista, to the river Ro- 
ding, which is formed into canals, and 
beyond it the walks and wildernesses rise 
up the hill, as they sloped dewnward 
before. Highland-house, an elegant 
seat built of stone, forms a beautiful 
termination to the vista, Among other 
decorations of the garden is a curious 
grotto, The house was for several 
years, during the minority of Miss 
Long, occupied by the emigrants of 
the royal house of Bourbon. [t was 
¢ustomary for the public to be admit- 
ted to view this seat on Saturdays only, 
and it has been inspected with feelings 
of delight by travellers from all parts of 
the world who have nade a visit to it. 
Mr. Young, in his ‘Six weeks’ Tour.’ 
has the following passage: ‘ Wan- 
stead is one of the noblest houses in Enz- 
land. The magniticence of having four 
state bed-chambers,with complete apart- 
ments to them, and the ball-room, are 
superior to any thing of the kind in 
Haughton, Holkham, Blenheim, and 
Wilton. But each of these houses is 
superior to this in other particulars ; 
but, to perform a complete palace, 
something must be taken from all. In 
respect’ to elegance of architecture, 
Wanstead is second to Holkham : what 
a building would it be were the wings 
added, according to the first design ?’ 

Having satisfied our curiosity with 
this noble structure, we proceeded ra- 
pidfy through the numerous apart- 
ments, catalogue in hand, to view their 
furniture. It is not, however, our in- 
tention to make this article an inven- 
tory, or to describe the ‘ purple and 
fine linen,’ and the other costly embel- 
hishments which enabled their posses- 
sors to ‘ fare suimptuously every day.’ 
We shall, therefore, now hurry over, 
as we hurried through the drawing- 
rooms, ball rooms, state bed chambers, 
&c.; nor shall we stop to describe the 





twenty thousand ounces of plate which 
met us in dazzling array, but shall 
pass at once to the paintings, sculp- 
tures, &c. where we revelled among 


the productions of some of the 
‘elder worthies,’ as the author of the 
Vision of Judgment would call them, 
Among the most prominent we noticed 
a beautiful drawing of ‘the Holy Fa- 
mily,’ by A. Del Sarto; a curious 
bird’s eye view of a noble Mansion and 
Pleasure Grounds, by Siberchts; a 
copy of one of Rubens’s best pictures 
—an Interior, with the Portraits of 
Grotius, Justus Lipsius, Philip Ru- 
bens, and the painter himself; a sweet 
landscape by Weenix; an original 
picture by Hogarth, in his best style, 
representing a view of the Ball-room of 
Wanstead House, with a numerous as- 
semblage of ladies and gentlemen in 
the fashionable costume of the age. A 
‘Virgin and Child,’ by Raphael 
Mengs; an Allegory, by Casali—Mer- 
cury presenting Pandora to Prome- 
theus; this artist appears to have been 
almost exclusively employed by the 
Earl of Tilney, in embellishing the 
walls of this mansion, as there are se- 
veral other pictures by him of great 
merit, including the following :— 

Coriolanus. overcome by the entreaties 
of his mother, wife, and children,—a no- 
ble gallery picture. 

The return of Cleelia and other maiden 
hostages, to the Roman camp. 

Pompey taking | eave of his Wife Cor- 
nelia.—Each of these pictures are seven- 
teen feet by thirteen feet. 

Herodias’s Daughter with the Head of 
John the Baptist, by C. Dolci. 

A Musical Party, by Rembrandt, paint- 
ed with his usual powerful effect of chzaro 
scuro. 

An exquisite and indubitable portrait of 
the celebrated ‘ Laura,’ by Simone Mem- 
mi. 

By tue inscription at the back, it ap- 
/pears that this beautiful picture was paint- 
ed by Memmi for his friend Petrarch, 
who mentions it in his 58th ode, and again 
in the 89th. After the death of Petrarch, 
it was taken to Arquer; and, in 1374, the 
Florentine republic sent it to Boccacio, 
who also mentions it in his epistles, After 
the death of Boccacio, it passed into the 
hands of Chilini, from whom it was 
bought. The truth of these documents ts 
completely attested by the beauty of the 
picture, and renders it highly valuable and 
interesting. 

There are also several pictures by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sir Peter Lely, 
Sir James Thornhill, and several other 
eminent artists. 

Among the sculptures, we noticed 
several of the productions of Schee- 
maker, Rysbrach, and Canova, par- 
ticularly a splendid colossal bust of the 
emperor Napoleon, in marble, and a 
bust of the Duke of Wellington, in 





.plaster, by the latter artist. 
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The library we found to Conta; 
a good collection of choice, but ¥e 
many rare books. It is, however ha 
in modern English and French lite 
rature, and there is an admirable anil 
valuable collection of foreign maps. 

5 ps and 
charts. 

In the course of our wanderings 
through the many apartments of this 
splendid mansion, our attention Was 
often arrested by the specimens of Gobo. 
lin tapestry which decorated the rooms 
through which we passed, many of 
which are of the most superb descrip. 
tion, and in admirable preservation, 
They are all of them in pannels, and 
some of them upwards of thirty-three 
feet by fourteen feet in size. Among 
them are the following subjects:— ~ 

‘ The triumphal entry of Alexander into 
Babylon, with a splendid border of api. 
mals,’—* Alexander and Hephestion at the 
Tent of Darius, with the prisoners sup. 
plicating Mercy.’ 

‘Juno taking Hebe up to heaven, to 
present her to Jupiter.’—Vulcan, by per- 
mission of Jupiter, forging the armour of 
Achilles, with various implements of war 
in the fore-ground.’ 

Then we have— 

« Alexander’s passage of the Granicus,’ 
of the finest workmanship, and in the 
highest preservation ; it may be truly call- 
ed a chef-d’ceuvre, and has a carved and 
gilt open flower-work border, 29-feet-6 
wide, eleven feet six high.—* Calypso 
receiving ‘Telemachus at the island of 
Crete, surrounded by her numerous at- 


tendants.’ 
‘ Venus descending and commissioning 


Cupids to extend her sovereign power 
throughout the world,’ 33-feet-9 long, 
13-feet-3 high.—* Vulcan presenting the 
thunderbolts to Jove.’ 

‘ Diana reposing after the chase, attend- 
ed by her nymphs, with dogs, and the 
spoils of hunting.’—* Mars returning 1 
triumph with the spoils of war, and cap- 
tives.’—* Neptune and Galatea.’—‘ Apollo 
and the Muses.’—* The Triumph of Ce- 
res.’ —* The Power of Love.’ . 

Such are a few of the articles worthy 
of attention in this extrordinary sale, 
the mere inventory of which fills a 
catalogue of 400 quarto pages, which 
is published in three parts of five shil- 
lings each: and such bas been the 
number of visitors at Wanstead while 
the property was on view, that, we have 
heard, 20,000 catalogues were sold. 
To say nothing of the honour or emoe- 
luments of such a sale as that of Wan- 
stead Hlouse, we really envy Mr. Ro- 
bins the honour of being the author of a 
work of which 20,000 copies have we 
sold, even though under the humble 
title of an auctioneer’s Catalogue. 
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Oriqinal Poctry. 
YOUTH AND AGE. 
Tue heart of youth is light as leaves 
That dance in the summer breeze, 
But round it age bis fetters weaves, 
And makes it sharply freeze. 

Oh! hope has wings, and upwiurd flies, 
Like the lark to its sunny heaven ; 
With buoyant pinions' youth does rise, 

jut flagging age is downward driven. 
The cheek of youth is pale an hour, 

Yet life’s rose regains its bloom ; 
But age is like a wither’d flower, 

Wiiose dead leaves fill the tomb. 

COLO OL A LOL LLL OD PPD LL OIL PEL LLLL ELL OPLELE LDL ED 
ON THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. 
tll weav'd ambition! how much art thou shrunk! 

When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it were too smal a bound! 

But now two paces of the vilest earth 

is room cnough.—K1nG Henry IV. parr Ist. 








CLos’p is thy strange career, fall’n chief, and 
Death, 
With all-subduing arm, hath conquer’d thee, 
Or rather say, by robbing thee of breath, 
From this world’s cares and woes hath set 
thee free 5 
For what is life when in captivity, 
Cooped up and stunted in its noblest aim ? 
What deep desire of living can there be, 
When breath is all the pining frame can claim, 
Of every hope bereav'd, yet still in soul the 
saine? | 
Mean minds feel naught of grief or care beyond 
The body’s sptferings,—hunger, thirst, and 
pain; 
The low born slave, familiar with his bond, 
No shame of lash or cuains his thoughts con- 
tain. 
But who the lion's fiery rage ean rein, 
Roaming majestic o’er the scorching wild ; 
Or what the noble captive’s grief restrain, 
From friends, home, country, all that’s dear, 
exil’d? 
Go take the eagle from his native skies, 
And chain him to the barren rocky shore, 
Consum'd within itself, his spirit dies, 
For liberty he pines, he seeks no more.— 
Those wings that wont the welkin to explore, 
Are flapped impatient on his aching breast, 
He longs again high ’midst the clouds to soar, 
Nor can his untam’d spirit e’ér find rest, — 
Great Nature claims her due, unceasing, ’till 
possess’d. 
What tho’ the gricfs be hid from mortal ken, 
Great minds endure ; the stoic’s fortitude 
May feign indifference in the sight of men; 
But ever at his heart the tempest rude 
lmprison’d rages, and with deadly feud 
_ Batters in ’ts rage the poor devoted bark, 
Until the pilot’s spirits sunk, subdued, 
Bear him no longer up; and then.a mark, 
A mighty wreck he falls, which those who see, 
Cry, such the end of earthly pow’r must be. 


Such lot is thine, departed chief! but rive, 
Despair, the heart that glories in thy fate ; 
Disgrace to Britons, if such one there live, 
Tay conscience gripe, and hot pursuing hate 
__ Uf generous minds his dastard steps await, 
fill erash’d he sinks, with obloquy and scorn 
U'erwhelmed; for only fit with brutes to mate 
Is lis » who, when his bitterest foeman shorn 
“Ut every honour, shall before him lie, 
“puras with unmanly foot his prostrate enemy. 
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Oh! did in British breasts sueh treason lurk 
To wither of their glorious deeds the bloom, 
The souls of warriors from sepulehres murk 
Rising with death-cold hand would seal their 
doom. 

Great Nelson’s spirit, starting from the tomb, 
His fierve eye flashing with indignant ire, 
Leading the laurel’d dead, ’midst awful gloom, 

Shades of the empty air, spirits of fire, 
Would execrate the base ignoble race, 

Uumiridful of their sires’ renown, who seek 
Of their high deeds the memory to erase, 

And tinge with shame the living hero’s cheek | 


But breathes there such a heart? oh! surely no, 
For Britons, ever noble and sincere, 
Disdain to triumph o’er a fallen foe, 
Or name his fate with harsh ungen’rous sneer. 
They love their country—oh! that name how 
dear, 
They ‘ll fight, they ’ll bleed, they ‘Il die for it 
and fame, 
But when its right’s asserted, drop the spear ; 
A gallant foe their sy:;npathy can claim, 
For bravest minds for others deepest feel, 
Well knowing honor’s wounds go deeper than 
the steel ! 


Well, thou art gone,—let history record 
Thy deeds of good and evil; thou hast been 
A scourge, a sweeping pestilence,—thy word 
A law to kings,—destruction, fire, and sword 
Follow’d thy footstens—ever wert thou seen 
Like lightning, bright but blasting; as the sun 
Too fiercely glaring in meridian sheen, 
Burns with hot eye the earth, so wert thou one 
Gleaming like Mars upon th’ ethereal way, 
Thy flame emitting forth a bright but blood- 
like ray. 
But such have been all conquerors : what more 
Than human butchers are they, taking life 
As if they could create afresh,—with gore 
Reeking, while tears of mother, orphan, wife, 
Bedew their laurels, gain’d ’mid the strife 
When bleeding corses o’er the field arestrown; 
And worse, when dying sufferers ask the knife, 
In pity to stop short the soul wrung groan, 
Where dying, dead, friend, foe, in mingled 
heaps are thrown. 


Such scenes, Ambition, mark thy fatal course, 
That like a raging whirlpool, once thereon 
Embarked, it hurries with resistless force 
In giddy round, and hurls as madly on 
To sure perdition, or like one upon 
Some precipice he’s climb’d, whose height 
immense 
Confounds his swimming senses, till quite gone 
In dizziness his reeling brain ; from thence, 
He headlong falls, and so from his high throne 
Th’ imperial eagle fell, by his own power o’er- 
thrown. 
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POOR Mrs. SNACKS. 


Mosr of ye have heard of the famed ‘ Mistress 


Vite,’ 
The chief of disconsolate ‘ vidders ;’ 
But list to my song, and I now will indite 
Of one whose misfortunes outdid her's ; 
’Twas Mrs. Snacks, poor Mrs. Snacks. 


On young lovers, in number full two score, 
She long had cast nothing but scorning ; 


Till fearing, at length, she should never get 


more, 
Joun Snacks she married one morning ; 
Did Mrs. Snacks. 
For the space of three weeks no nosegay’s scent 
Than their mutual loves could be sweeter ; 
But, sad to relate, to blows soon they went, 
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And while Mistress Snacks scolded, John 
beat her: 
Wronged Mrs. Snacks. 


The cause of this strife “tis right I should tell ; 


Who will blame Mistress Snacks? who? why, 
noe man ; 


For somehow she learnt that John loved full as 


well 
As herself,—anotber young woman ! 
Sad Mr. Snacks. 


The thought of John’s perfidy troubled her so, | 


Mistress Snacks soon fell into a fever ; 
From which recovered she never; foreh! 
Death took her from Johnny for ever, 
Poor Mrs. Snacks. 
But John soon lamented, (at least so he own'd,) 
That e’er to his bow he had two strings ; 
Mark the end,—one morn in bis bed he was 
found, 
Andtight round his neck were hig shoe-stajngs : 
Poor Mr. Snacks! 
Now, gentlemen all, of every degree, 
To your own wives oh! ever be trueful ; 
And if that the ladies but loving will be, 
We all may escape the fate rueful 
Of poor John Snacks and Mrs. Snacks. 
i. 








Spine Arts. 


COLE LO LCOS 4 


WARD’S GALLERY. 
‘Iam no great Nebuchadnezzar, sit; I have 


not much skillin grass.’—SHAKSPEARE. ALL's 
WELL THAT ENDS WELL, Act, 4, Scene 5. 

Tue beau ideal of animal portrai- 
ture, exhibited in the principal picture 
of Mr. Ward’s Gallery, is well worthy. 
the attention, and capnot fail to win 
the admiration, of the cognoscenti. The 
principal figure, a bull of the Alsder- 
ney breed, 1s exquisitely finished; and 
its animated conception, together with 
the strength, ret mellawness of execu- 
tion it displays, may, in the compara- 
tive estimate of ancient and modern art, 
add considerable weight to the latter 
scale. The celebrated pictare by Paul 
Potter, on a similar subject, is become 
‘familiar in our mouths as household 
words,’ yet I much question whether 
the most vehement stickler for ancient 
talent, and the most violent sneerer at 
modern rivalry, will not confess that this 
emulative effort raises the fameof Me. 
Ward to a height which fully equalizes 
that of the great man just mentioned, 
[ have no great affection for animale of 
this kind,—that is upon canvass,—nor 
do I ever recollect that the most speak- 
ing representations of these dumb erea- 
tures by a Cuyp, ora Potter, ora Glo- 
ver, or a Ward, have ever thrown me 
into an ecstacy, or, 43 an enthusiastic 
friend of mine once related to me of 
himself, have ever taken away my 
breath, when introduced te them on a 
sudden. ° : 

A spider is as beautiful a thing as a 
man, ip respect of the Gtness to the pro- 
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posed end, yet I cannot say but what I 
should gaze with greater admiration on 
a setof Salvator’s banditti looking out 
for travellers, than upon the finest and 
most characteristic representation of a 
bloated old representative of the Arach- 
nean family, sitting in the corner of his 
web, and longing for the buz of a fly's 
wing in hig inextricable toils. In like 
manner | am free to own, that I can- 
not but feel a sort of melancholy in 
my mind, proportionate to the talent 
displayed, when I look upon the works 
of an artist, exclusively devoting abili- 
ties far above the common stamp to 
the translation to canvass of subjects 
connected with irrational life.-- There 
may be genius in the dictation, and 
energy ahd skill in the transcription of 
compositions of this nature, but this 
only enhances the regret I feel at the 


misapplication (apparent at least) of 


such capabilities to subjects of so tri- 
vial and uninteresting a nature. 

But I am detailing my own feelings, 
when I should be inducing my reader 
to gratify his own :—and, after all, 
there is no disputing about tastes :— 
and, as I have still less disposition to 
quarrel about them, those, whose in- 
clination 1s turned this way, may be 
assured they will experience the great- 
est possible treat in visiting Mr. Ward's 
Gallery. For justness, vigour, and 
beauty of contour, for the most exqui- 
site union of colour and shade,—so ex- 
quisite, that with the most perfett rich- 
ness, mellowness and naturality of co- 
louring is combined, the finest judg- 
ment in its distinction from the various 
effects of shadowing and _ half-shadow- 
ing, and for the finest relief that per- 
haps has ever been seen,—the principal 
figure in this groupe is equal or per- 
haps superior to any effort whatever of 
human art.—The cow and calf which 
belong to this portion of the groupe are 
in a similar style of excellence, though 
not perhaps in so great a degree,—but 
they are surpassed by the recumbent 
cow in the foreground ;—the attitude 
ef which is in the finest taste, and the 
foreshortening managed with’ propor- 
tionate dexterity and beauty. The 
two sheep, however, coupled with this 
animal in front, are decidedly inferior ; 
and, though delightful in their draw- 
ing as well as colouring, they are flat, 
and considerably obviate the effect 
which the picture is otherwise well cal- 
culated to produce. There are, in- 
deed, two or three things of a similar 
nature in this performance, which in- 
cline us to think rather unfavourably 
of the artist's perseverance. The herb- 
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age, &c, which, ina piece of this kind, 
ought to have alinost the accuracy of 
flower-painting, are thrown in with a 
carelessness, which does not seem to 
have aimed at any thing beyond me- 
diocrity, a quality which, however well 
it may fare in modern prudence, . in 
poetry and painting, neither, gods, 
men, nor critics can endure. ~The 
trees, which are introduced in the fore- 
ground, are, if possible, worse, and are 
left in pretty much the same state with 
those of the unfinished picture on the 
right hand of the room: a picture 
which, by the bye, ought not, in its 
present state, to have been there at all. 
With respect to the vegetable prodigies 
in the subject of our present conside- 
ration, Mr. Ward must be aware that 
mis-shapen and grotesque montrosi- 
ties in form do not constitute the pic- 
turesque; and that a total want of 
Ruysdael’s scattered translucency is 
very far from constituting foliage: that 
colouring, like that of a chimney- 
sweeper’s face on May-day, is not a 
careful study from a birch tree or an 
ash; and that harshness of opposition, 
crudity of colouring, and a precipitous 
depth of shadow, are not the methods 
resorted to by the most approved mas- 
ters for the working out of an agreeable 
contrast.. The neglect of his fore- 
grounds is indeed the besetting sin of 
this great artist ; though, if it is any 
where venial, it is least of all so in the 
representation of those objects which 
are his characterising excellence. In 
almost all his performances, the beauty, 
life, and energy of the animal he has 
delineated, are almost sure to be de- 
preciated by something common-place, 
or niggardly in the foreground. ‘These 
are deficiencies which call loudly for 
amendment, and I am fully persuaded 
that Mr. Ward, were he conscious of 
the appearance of slovenliness by which 
his pictures are hence deformed, would 
cease to risk his fame, by so unseemly 
a relaxation of his labours at the very 
moment when they may be about to be 
crowned with success. 

Several of the smaller pieces in this 
Gallery will not rest without a notice ; 
and as we have a little room to spare 
for satisfying their claims, they shall 
not be excluded. * A Horse springing 
from the lunge of a wild boar,’ No. 9, 
is very fine, as are ‘ Primrose,’ No. 13, 
and * Dr. Syntax,’ No. 16. Various 
‘Studies,’ No. 34, are executed with 
pecular spirit and surprising accuracy. 
Several Studies, in chalk, display a 
freeness and mellowhess of touch, a, 





sweetuess of handling, and a delicacy 


— SS 
of delineation, which we seldom 
surpassed, Three of them, « Charites 
‘ Justice,’ and * Faith,’ 59, 60, and rh 
are distinguished by a beauty and feel. 
ing of conception which ought to be 
cultivated. A copy from. Titiay’, 
‘ Bath of Diana,’ No. 69, js hy 
. Au Arabian,’ Na. 98, a small study. 
Is, perhaps, as fine a thing as the 
pencil of this artist has ever produced - 
the neck streaming with the sheeted 
mane, like lightning dancing oyer the 
irregular clouds, recalls to one’s mind 
the sublime and imaginative eX prese 
sion, applied tothe courser of Araby, in 
the Scriptures:—* Thou hast clothed 
his neck with thunder.’ The § Angel 
of Bethesda,’ seems to have been se. 
lected asa subject for No. 161, merely to 
show how well Mr. Ward could paint a 
beautiful pair of birds’ wings; as in 
his great allegorical * Waterloo,’ the 
principal, perhaps, the only excellence 
consisted in the beautiful detail of va- 
rious articles of still or irrational life 
therein introduced. C. A. Moncr. 


Che Mrama. 4 


Tue dog-day heat of the last week 
has been as unfavourable to the winter 
theatres as it has been favourable to 
Vauxhall; and, consequently, Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, with all 
their attractions, have been compa- 
ratively deserted for the cooling air 
and artificial fireworks of the royal 
gardens at Vauxhall. At Drury Lane, 
Mr. Kean and Mr. Braham have play- 
ed some of their best characters in their 
best style to as good houses as could 
be expected at this season; and at 
Covent Garden, there have been no- 
thing but benefits, all of which have 
been well attended, except that for the 
benefit of the suffering Irish, on Satur- 
day night, which did not draw a good 
audience. 

The Haymarket Theatre opens on 
Saturday for the same charitable pur- 
pose, with an excellent company, Ine 
cluding Terry, Charles Kemble, Lis- 
ton, Jones, Tayleure, Madame Ves- 
tris, Mrs. Johnston, and some new per- 
formers of provincial celebrity. Mr. 
T. Dibdin, whose talents, activity, and 
experience, so strongly recommend him 
for such a charge, is to be the manager. 

Eneuish Opera House. — Here 
Mathews still rules triumphant ; but 
his reign will now be short, as he will 
give way to the operatic summer seasuls 
which begins at the end of the month. 
Among the performers engaged is that 
delightful syren Miss Curew. 
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Literature and Science. 


The publishers of the * Fortu nes of 
Nigel’ have anvounced a life of George 
Heriot, Jeweller to James I. merely on 
the strength of the novel, where he has 
heen dragged in, nolens volens, to play 
a first fiddle, which, however, might 
have been as well played by any other 
person. There is really no limit to 
the cupidity of some persons. 

New editions of ‘Sir Andrew Wy- 
lie,’ the ¢ Annals of the Parish,’ and 
‘The Provost,’ are in the press; we 
should not be much surprised to see 
the author of these works strongly 
contesting the palm of immortality 
with the author of Waverley ; and if the 
latter be prevailed upon to write a few 
more such novels as the ‘ Fortunes of 
Nigel,’ he must resign the champion- 
ship in the regions of fiction and ro- 
mance. 

A discovery of fossil remains, simi- 
Jar to those usually found in alluvial 
soils, was recently made at Atwick, 
near Hornsea. The portion of a tusk 
has been presented to Dr. Alderson, of 
this place, and is now in the shop of 
Mr. Rodford; it is about thirty eight 
inches im length, twenty inches in cir- 
cumferenceat the lower end, and weighs 
four stone two pounds, It is of fine 
ivory, except where slightly discom- 
posed at the fractures, by lying in the 
earth, and has probably been thrice as 
long when entire. Conjecture has as- 
signed this fine remnant of former days 
to the Mammoth—but erroneously. 
It is, beyond doubt, the tusk of the 
fossil elephant, an animal described by 
Cuvier as of a distinct race from the 
Jndian or African elephant, but most 
resembling the former; and which 
might probably, therefore, be capable 
of living in a more temperate climate. 
The tusk of the Mammoth, as appears 
by the skeleton of one put together by 
M. Cuvier, is of a much greater cur- 
vature than the present, similar ones to 
which have been discovered in various 
parts of England, particularly on the 
east coast, and one recently near Brid- 
lington, It was found on the sea shore, 
having no doubt fallen from the cliff, 
where other portions may exist, although 
such remains are not unfrequently dis- 


covered unaccompanied by other bones, 
—Hull Advertiser. 
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Roman Revenues in England.—The 
revenues which the Romuns and Ita- 
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Henry III. was found to. be annually 
6000 marks, which was more than the 
yearly revenues of the crown of Eng- 
land. 

Hobblers were men who, by their 
tenure, were obliged to maintain a 
little light nag for the certifying any 
invasion towards the sea side. Are not 
our yeomanry HOBBLERs upon this 
positron ? 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
Momus shall have early attention. 
The communications of O. F., E. B., and Q. 
in the corner, have been received. 
‘Night’ in our next. 


Advertisements. 


In a few days will be published, 
ISN’T IT ODD ?—(lu Three Vo- 
lumes, price 21s. boards). 

‘ ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat ?—HoRAceE. 

The author respectfully announces, that in 
consequence of imperative circumstances, he 
bas transferred this work from FEARMAN's, New 
Bond Street (where it was heretofore advertis- 
ed), to the present Publishers, 

Messrs. G: and W. B. WHITTAKER, Ave-Ma- 
ria-Lane. 




















hans had in England in the time of 


Dictionary of Quotations. 
This day was published, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 
boards, a new Edition of : 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTA 
TIONS in most frequent Use ; taken chiefly 
from the Latin and French, but comprising 
many from the Greek, Spanish, and Italian 
Languages, translated into English; with Illus- 
trations Historical and Idiomatic. 
By D. E. MACDONNEL, 

of the Middle Temple —The eighth Edition, re- 
vised and corrected. ° 

‘He has been ata great feast of languages, 
and stolen all the scraps '——-SHAKSPEARE. 

Printed for G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, Ave- 
Maria-Lane, London. 





Every Sunday morning is published, price 7d., 
that popular and interesting Weekly News- 
paper, called 

BELL’s LIFE IN LONDON, anpb 

SPORTING CHRONICLE; Combining, with 

the News of the Week, a rich Repository of 

Fashion, Wit, and Humour, and the interesting 

Incidents of Real Life. 

‘Then there’s Lire in’t..—-SHAKSPEARE. 
Betv’s Lire IN LONDON is published suffi- 
ciently early to arrive, by post, on the day of 
publication, at the distance of 120 miles from 
the Metropolis. 
Orders received by all Postmasters and News- 
men. 





This day is published, price Is. 6d. 
THE DEATH-BED CONFES- 
SIONS of the late Countess of Guernsey, con- 
taining numerous State Secrets and other im- 
portant Documents, together with the Queen’s 
last Letter to the King, &c. &c., 

Extracted from BELL’S LIFE IN LONDON. 
‘ | am the viper that has been secretly wound - 
ing you Boru.’ 
Printed and Published by W. R. Macvo- 


In 8vo., 
THE COUNCIL OF TEN, No. L 


* Coredane. We have decided. 
Doge. We! 


Coredano The Ten in Council."—Lp.Byrow. 
Published for the Proprietors, by Jouw 
Warren, Old Bond Street. 


This day were published, with a Plate and 
Wood-cuts, price 7s. boards, 

THE WONDERS of the VEGE- 

TABLE KINGDOM DISPLAYED : in a Series 

of Letters. By the Author of ‘Selegt Female 

Biography.’ 

Priuted for G. and W. B. Wurrraxsr, Ave- 
Maria-Lane. 

‘The book before us contains much amus- 
ing and valuable information, conveyed in an 
interesting manner, and we may safely recom- 
mend it to our fair readers in particular, as" 
calculated to afford them considerable gratifica- 
tion. It displays in pleasing colours, the rich 
materials for study and reflection, which all- 
bounteous nature so lavishly furnishes, and 
forms a useful compendium of botanical know- 
ledge.’ —Montbly Lit. Register, June 1, 1822. 











This Day was published, in royal quarto, 
price 11. 5s. plain, half bound, and IL. 11s. 6d, 
col. Dedicated by Permission to His Majesty, 


A CELESTIAL. ATLAS, com- 
prising a Systematic Display of the Heavens, 
in a series of thitty Maps, (beautifully en- 
graved by Neele and Son,) jllustrated by Scien- 
tific Descriptions of their Contents, and ac- 
companied by Cutalogues of the Stars and As- 
tronomical Exercises. 
By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, A. M. 

Author of a Grammar of Logie and Intellectual’ 

Philosophy, a Gtammar of Khetoric and Po- 

lite Literature. 

London: published by G. and W. B. Wurr- 
TAKER, Ave-Maria-lane; T. CADELL, Strand ; 
N. Halves, Museum, Piccadilly; and sold by 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 

‘We can conscientiously recommend this 
Atlas to Schools and Students as well as to 
practical Astronomers, and its publication can- 
not fail to add to the number of those whe suc- 
cessfully cultivate the most popular and gub- 
lime of all the sciences. —Monthly Magazine, 
May 1822. 


University and City of Oxford. 

This day is published in one handsome volume 
8vo. price 21. 5s. in boards, illustrated with 
seventy-two accurate and elegant Views, 
drawn and engraved by Storer, a new work, 
entitled 

THe UNIVERSITY anv CITY or 

OXFORD DISPLAYED ; shewing all the Col- 

leges, Halls, and Public Buildings of Oxford ; 

with curious Relics of Antiquity belonging to 
the University: aceompanied with a most in- 
teresting and amusing Dialogue, 

By ROWLEY LASCELLES, Esq. ; 
comprising Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
counts, Anecdotes, Criticisms, &c. &c. 

London :—Printed for SHERWOOD, NEELY, 
and JoNEs, Paternoster-Row, and J. VINCENT, 
Oxford. 

*.© For the convenience of the Public this 
work is sold in eighteen parts, price 2s. 6d. 
each, to be had by one or more at a time, each 
Part containing four Views with appropriate 
Descriptions. A few Impressions have been 
taken off as Proofs on India Paper, price 4]. 10s. 








NALD, at 194, Strand. 
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To Schoolmasters, Teachers, &c. 
This day, price Is. sewed, 
A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Published by G, and W. B. Wuirraksr, 
Ave-Maria-Lane. 





This day is published, beautifully printed in 
one volume post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 
Tar MORNING anno EVENING 
SACRIFICE; or, Prayers for Paivars PER- 

sons and FaMILIEs. 

‘Let my prayer be sct forth before thee as in- 
eense, and the lifting up of my hands as the 
evening sacrifice..—Psalm cxli. 2. 

*.* This work is divided into the four fol- 
lowing parts :—1. Prayers for Private Persons, 
adapted to the different Days of the Week, to 
Sacramental Sabbaths, and Days of Humilia- 
tion. 2. Family Prayers for the Sabbath-Day. 
—3. Prayers for Persons who are in peculiar 
Circumstances —4. A copious Sclection of 
Prayers eatirely in the language of Scripture — 
The work is introduced by Two Discourses ex- 
planatory of the Lord’s Prayer. 

It has been the object of the Author, by com- 
bining simplicity of language with elevation 
and Christian fervour of sentiment, to render 
this volume a suitable Manual of Devotion for 
persons of all ranks. 

Published by O_tver and Boyp, Edin- 
burgh; and G. and W. B. Wuirraker, London. 


Miss Macauley’s Tales of the Drama, 
This day is published, elegantly printed in 

Foolscap 8vo. price 10s. and illustrated with 

130 Cuts, designed by Thurston, and en- 

graved by Thomson, 

TALES or tHE. DRAMA, founded 

on the Tragedies of Shakspeare, Massinger, 

Shirly, Rowe, Murphy, Lillo, and Moore, and 

on the Comedies of Steel, Farquhar, Cumber- 

land, Bickerstaff, Goldsmith, and Mrs. Cowley. 
By MISS MACAULEY. 

London :—Printed for SHERWOOD, NEELY, 
and Jones, Paternoster-Row. 

*,* The object of the present work is an at- 
tempt to restore or to change the acted drama 
to the more popular form of narrative, for the 
purpose of rendering the real beauties of the 
British stage more familiar, and better known 
to the younger class of readers, and even of 
extending that knowledge to family circles, 
where the drama itself is forbidden. 


WRITING PAPER, of the best 
Quality, made by the justly celebrated J. 
WHATMAN, of Turkey Mill, to be sold at the 
following low prices :-—Excellent copy 7d. the 
quire, or 1ls.the ream ; good laid post 8d., su- 
perfine thick, 9d. and Is. the quire, or 12s., 
13s. 6d. and 17s. 6d. the ream ; superfine Bath 
fd., ditto, hot pressed, 10d. and Is. the quire, 
or 13s. 6d., 15s., and 17s. 6d, the reain; very 
best thick Bath Gilt, 1s. ld. the quire, or 20s. 
the ream; good foolscap Is. the quire, super- 
fine 1s, 2d. and Is. 4d.a quire, or 21s. and 26s. 
the ream; supertine large bank post Is. the 
quire, or 18s. the ream ; best thick lined brief 
ls. 4d. the quire, or 26s. the ream ; very good 
copy books, 3s. 6d. per dozen; best sealing 
wax, 5s.the Ib. Also for sale, the new-invent- 
ed Steel Nib Pen; it has the elasticity of the 
guill, with the durability of the steel pen, price 
Is. 4d. each; strong brown, 8d., 10d, and 
Js. 6d., small hand 4d. the quire; at H. and 
W. Smirn’s, 192, Strand, Second House trom 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern.—Account Books 
made to order, of any size yr pattern; Drawing 


Paper, and Bristol Boards, cyually low an price. 
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This day was published, in two vols. 12mo. 
mice 16s. boards, 


} 
SAGGIO DEL TEATRO ITA- | 


LIANO MODERNO; ossia Commedie e Tra- 


gedie Scelte de Milliori Scrittori recenti: con | 
versioni delli idiomi per le Commedie ed illus. | 


trazioni Storiche alle Tragedie di GIAMBA- 
TISTA ROLANDI. 

Si vende da G. & W. B. Whittaker; J. Book- 
er; Lackington, Hughes, Harding, Mavor, and 
Lepard ; Dulau and Co; Boosey and Sons; and 
J. Collingwood. 

Of whom may be had, 

SELECTIONS of Crassic ITALIAN Poetry, 
from the most celebrated Works of Tasso, Ari- 
osto, Dante, &c. By J. B. DeFFERRARI. Two 
vols. 12mo. price 12s. boards. 


Books published by E. Edwards, 53, 
Newgate Street. 
This day is published, price 8s. in boards, 


Tue CAMBRIAN TOURIST, or 


Post-Chaise Companion through Wales ; con- 
taining cursory Sketches of the Welsh Territo- 
ries, and a description of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Games of the Natives. With Charts, 
comprehending, at one view, the advisable 

Route, best Inns, Distances, and Objects most 

worthy of Attention. Fifth Edition. The whole 

corrected, and considerably enlarged. With a 

beautiful Engraving of the Suspension Bridge 

now erecting over the Menai Straits, at Bangor 

Ferry. 

Of whom may be had, uniform with the above, 
with beautiful Engravings, after Designs by 
R..Westal, Esq. R.A, price 7s. 6d. boards, 
the Sixteenth Edition, 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE, a Treatise shewing the 

Nature and Benefit of that important Science, 

and the Way to attain it. Intermixed with 

various Reflections and Observations on Hu- 

man Nature. By JOHN MASON, A. M. 

‘The proper knowledge of mankind is man.’— 

Pore. 

This day are published, price 5s. 6d. in boards, 


RELIGIOUS TRACTS on VARI- 
RIOUS SUBJECTS; now collected into one 
volume. 

By Sir JAMES STONHOUSE, Bart. M. D. 
A new Edition, revised and carefully corrected 
by his only surviving Son, the Rev. T. STon- 
HOUSE VIGOR, Chaplain to the Bishop of Here- 
ford. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
price 5s. boards, 

EVERY MAN’s ASSISTANT and the SICK 

MAN’s FRIEND; a new Edition, corrected 





from the late MS. Notes of the Author, by the | 


Rev. T. SrONHOUSE VIGOR. 
Volney's Ruins of Empires. 

This day is published, a new Edition in Svo., 
with entire new Plates, price 10s. 6d. in 
boards, 

Tue RUINS; or, aSURVEY of the 
REVOLUTIONS of EMPIRES. By M. VOL- 
NEY. Transtated from the French. 

This day is published in 8vo. neatly bound in 
vellum, price 7s. 6d.; and 4to. ditto, 12s. 


A New COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 


being an Improvement on that recommended 
by Mr. Locke, properly ruled throughout, with 
a complete Skeleton Index, and ample Direc- 
tions for its Use. Equally adapted to the Man 
of Letters and the Man of Observation, the Tra- 
veller and the Student, and forming an useful 
and agreeable Companion on the Road and in 
the Closet. 
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| Books published by E. 


Valuable Presents for Youth. 

Just published, complete in one handsome yo- 
lume, with Four beautiful Engravings by 
Warren, 9s. boards, or on inferior paper for 
| the use of Schools, price 48. bound, 

/Tae IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
MIND ; or, a Supplement to the Art of Logic : 
containing a Variety of Remarks and Rules for 
| the Attainment and Communication of Usefy' 
Knowledge in Religion, in the Sciences, and in 
Common Life. To which is added, a Discourse 
on the Education of Children and Youth. 
Ly ISAAC WATTS, D.D. 
Two Parts complete in one volume. 
Curious and interesting Work, 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 
boards, 
Tut ANATOMY of MELANCHO. 
LY, what it fis, with all the Kinds, Causts, 
Symptoms, Prognostics, and Several Cures of 
it. In three Partitions. With their several 
Sections, Members, and Subsections, Philoso- 
phically, Medicinally, and Historically opened 
and cut up. 
By DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR, 
With a Satyrical Preface conducing to the fol- 
lowing Discourse, The Twelfth Edition cor- 
, rected, To which is now first prefixed, An Ae- 
| count of the Author. 

Dr. Johnson said that Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melanchely was the only book that ever took 
him out of Led two hours sooner than be wish- 
ed to rise. 

There is great spirit and great power in what 
Burton says when he writes from his own 
mind.—See Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. 

London: Printed for J. Cuthell; J. Nunn; 
Longman and Co.; J. Mawman; Baldwin and 
Co.; Lackington and Co.; Black and Co.; 8. 
Bagster ; Edwards and Knibb; Ogle, Duncan, 
and Co.; R. Saunders; J. Sheldon; and Wii- 
sons, York. 





Price 8d. in London and its Environs, or free 
by post, Is. 
THE MUSEUM, No. VII. published 


Ist June, and continued weekly, contains : 

- The Picture Book, No. 1, London. 

Letters from Paris. 

Spare Minutes. 

Walks in London. 

Sale of Mr. Perry’s Library. 

Original Poetry. 

Fine Arts: The Exhibition ; British In- 
stitution; West's Pictures; Statue of the late 
Duke of Keut; French Exhibition for 1822. 

8. The Drama: Drury Lane; Vauxhall Gar- 
dens. 

9. Reviews of The Fortunes of Nigel, Brace- 
bridge Hall, Physiogaomical Portraits, Briton s 
| Cathedral Antiquities, the Ocean Harp.— With 
| Varieties, Facetia, Epigrams, Chinese Proverbs, 

Charades, &c. Books publishing, &c. &c. 
Published by J. MItLer, 69, Fleet Street, 
| London, every Saturday ; may also be had of 


/ all Booksellers, Newsmen, Postmasters, &c. 
ae - eran ED 
London :— Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
two doors East of Exeter Change; to whom advcre 
| tisements and communications ‘ for the Editor’ ( post 
| patd) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 73, 

St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin and Mars 
Stationers’ Hall Court; H.a WW. Smith, 42, Duke 
Strect, Grosvenor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booths 
| Duke Street, Portland Place; Chanple, Pall Mall; 
| by the Booksellers at the Royal Exchange; and oy 
all other Bouksellersand Newevenders.— P: inted by 
| Davidson, Old Goswetl Court, Carey Strest —Pur 

| lished in Now York by Mr. Steman. 
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